. S. BANKS ON BUDGE 


(SEE PAGE 23) 
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@ Great structures crowding metropolitan space reflect the creative and practical genius of the archi- 
tect. Expert in the appraisal of materials and their adaptation to his needs, he is a pacemaker to 
industry. @ First came steel—then COP-R-LOY came to meet his rising standards, first for sheet 
metal, later for pipe, for boiler tubes, for conduit, for lath and for many other necessities. @ Today 
COP-R-LOY Pipe, specified for power, heating, air conditioning, plumbing, sprinkler systems and 
other purposes, enjoys a leadership among modern materials for equipping the modern building 
COP-R-LOY in Pipe assures greater than average service and economy—from the day of installa- 


tion onward. COP-R-LOY Pipe is sold by progressive distributors everywhere. It’s Wheeling Steel 
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For lawn-sprinkling systems, leading makers For air conditioning systems manufacturers use For plastered walls in this modern church, lath of For walls of this modern ratory, F 

use COP-R-LOY. It’s Wheeling Steel. galvanized COP-R-LOY. It’s Wheeling Steel. COP-R-LOY is the base. It’s Wheeling Steel. Enamel on sheet steel. |; Wheelint 
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470-MILE DAILY 

SPEED RUN SETS 

TIRE ENDURANCE 
RECORD 


Owner Praises 
Goodrich Silvertowns 


“We operate one of the most unusual 
truck runs in the country,” says Mr. Dale 
C. Ramsey, owner of the Valley Truck 
Company, Los Angeles. “Our trucks haul the 
Los Angeles Examiner to cities in the Imperial 
Valley. We pick up papers at midnight and 
deliver them in Mexicali, 235 miles away, 
before breakfast. 


“For three years we have maintained this daily 
service and have he¥eronce been delayed ‘by 
tire failure. This is despite the fact that, cross- 
ing the desert, the temperature will run as 
high as 130°. 

“Incidentally, we have been averaging better 
than 64,000 miles with our Goodrich Triple 
Protected Tires.” 


There’s a real trucking job for you—one of 
the toughest oni “record. Schedules are fast. 
Curves are sharp. Roads are rough—sizzling 
hot. And yet Goodrich Silvertowns not only 
carry the loads without delays—but they set 
amazing mileage records as well! 


Tires that stand up on burning desert runs 
will certainly handle your job better, too. 
Why not investigate this money-saving 
tire? Find out about Triple Protection — 
the secret of Goodrich performance. Any 
Goodrich dealer will give you the facts. 


HOW TRIPLE PROTECTION WORKS 


ap MLLLIL TT. 


1. PLYFLEX—distributes 
Stresses throughout the 
tire— prevents ply sepa- 
ration — checks local 
weakness. 


2. PLY-LOCK—protects 
the tire from breaks 


caused by short plies 
tearing loose above 
the bead. 


3. 100% FULL-FLOAT- 
ING CORD — eliminates 
cross cords from a// 


plies—reduces heat in 
the tire 12%. 


Goodrich™:-Silvertowns 


SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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why a monthly magazine need 
contain stale news or no news...” 
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ARTHUR H. JENKINS, Editor, FARM JOURNAL TO TAX AND TO PLEASE: In News-WEEK 


May 2 under “Taxes,” you credit the inspira- 
tion for your top lines to Edmund Burke. 

I know very little about Burke’s writings, 
but he must have known his Shakespeare and 
used it. Troilus and Cressida, Act 3, Scene 2: 
... for to be wise, and love, 

Exceeds man’s might; that dwells with gods 
above. 

Could it be possible that News-WEEK 

C. E. DAVENPORT 


N?2 longer do Farm Journal Editors find 
themselves “on the press” when chang- 
ing conditions make a carefully planned 
article obsolete... nor need they try to 
guess four weeks in advance what is likely 
to be timely. They write knowing that what 
they write will be delivered while it is fresh. 


For example, the May issue went to press 
on Wednesday night, yet among many other 
timely features we were able to include a 
complete interpretation of the President’s 
a in Baltimore Monday night, James 

. Beck’s sudden death, also on Monday 
and the story of the Knox-Borah Illinois 


Primary fight on Tuesday. 


In the June issue, last minute sketches based 
on descriptions cabled to us direct from 
Paris by Dora Loues Miller, Internationally ° 
Renowned Stylist, give Farm Journal’s wo- 
men readersa preview of tomorrow’s fashions 
weeks before other women can have them. 


The increased opportunity for service to 
readers, which our new speed schedule 
affords, has been felt by writers and editors 
alike. Throughout every department, fresh- 
ness and timeliness prevail. 


> 





Fontana, Calif. 


Editorial Note:‘To tax and to please, no more 
than to love and to be wise, is not given to men” ap- 
pears in Burke’s Speech on American Taxation (page 
83 of the second edition, 1775.) It refers to Charles 
Townshend's plans for getting revenue from the Ameri- 
can colonies, plans which resulted in the Townshend 
duties, including the tax on tea. 


DICTAPHONES: The review of Spivak’s 
book: “Europe Under the Terror,’ News- 
WEEK (May 16), page 27, was very inter- 
esting. 

The same mail which brought News-WeEEK, 
brought a German weekly, sent by a friend. 
It also contained a review of the book. I 
venture to send it to you, i.e., the part of the 
magazine having the review. I presume that 
you can get somebody who can translate it. 
Attention is called to the remark referring to 
the “mysterious” dictaphones, allegedly em- 
ployed by the secret police. 


A ate increasing number of modern farm 
families (now 1,200,000) are reading Farm 
Journal because it is... fresh ...and timely. 





Seven years ago, to be precise, 
February and March of 1929, I was in the 
Rhineland on a business trip and then | es- 
tablished connections with some people who 
occasionally send literature, It was in the oc- 








cupied zone. Then, of course, no German 
soldiers “goosestepped” through the streets, 
but I saw the Tommies march and the Poilus 
waddle. 

F. Br UN 


New Hampton, Iowa 


Editorial Note: The German weekly, The Black 
Corps, is the official magazine of Hitler's t 
guard. Its reviewer says: “What surprises us is that 
we haven't received a bigger demand for these mys- 
terious appliances from America. They could be put 
to better use in Wall Street, where people st 
the old-fashioned method of bribing mail-carriers to 
get hold of competitors’ secrets. 

“But we suppose such fantastic yarns as these have 
been invented in the States to divert newspaper read- 
ers whose nerves have become jaded by stori: 
lence, robbery, kidnaping and gangster gun-battles 


} 
ersona 
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PEACEWAYS: An appointment: my sub- 
stitute in the next war—Clayton E. Kline 
[Letters, May 23 News-WEEK]. 

Qualifications: Silly enough to think that 
war made this country great; that World 
Peaceways pays for space occupied ; that this 
government affords protection instead of ex- 
acting unreasonable tribute; that World 
Peaceways is advocating unpreparedness 

An alternate appointment: as assistant 
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<bstitute in the next war—Frank R. Smith 
[Letters, May 23 News-WeEeK]. 

Qualifications : “unfortunate emergency... 
but what can be done to avoid it’”—with 
\Vorld Peaceways taking at least one untried 
avenue. 

[ served overseas in the last war—thor- 
oughly innocuous outfit, with professional 
cooks doing the ditch-digging and profes- 
sional ditch-diggers doing the cooking. . . 

[It's time someone tried to teach so-called 
human beings that going out and trying to kill 

yne strange members of a foreign family is 
not a very “intelligent” or “decent” or “hon- 
orable” method of settling the question of 
soime nation’s dictator’s smoke-screen to 
cover his domestic turmoil, or some other na- 
tion’s military-bloc’s ambition to rule the 
roost in the Orient, or any other interna- 
tional point of disagreement. 


Maybe I'll be too old for the next fuss, but 
if my sons have reached the ages of ten or 
twelve they'll be just about right. Anyway, 
he next racket won't bother with any old- 

iidish superstitions about saving the civil- 
ian population. 

\ tin sword to Messrs. Kline and Smith. 
They can divide it between them. 

FREDERIC KAMMANN 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GIFT READING: I[ am interested to learn 
the locations of schools in isolated sections 
where gift subscriptions of suitable reading 

tter would be acceptable. -Perhaps the 
readers of NEws-WEEK might offer sugges- 
tions. This is not a personal offer. 

(Mrs.) Anna McNEIL 

Scotia, N. Y. 


PROPAGANDER: By nature of their up- 
bringing, fair play, Americans are the maud- 
linist suckers for propaganda, foreign and 

estic, this world has ever seen. We have 
a fetish for open-mindedness right now, de- 
1 intelligentsia de luxe. We are at pres- 
ent steeped in tradition of underdog variety, 
and profound specialists, especially the for- 
eign ones, who perfected the underdogs, are 
consulting with domestic specialists on meth- 
ods to perpetuate and propagate American 
underdogs that will stay put, which is more 
noble than I’m not able to understand what. 

lo News-WEEK, which seems not particu- 
larly aware of underdogs as an American in- 
stitution, [ make the following suggestion 
without malice aforethought, maybe: 

Devote a few pages per issue to honest de- 
bunkation of propaganda now starting in the 
political arena. For instance, is Roosevelt a 
dying man? Is Landon a dope addict? Is 
\andenberg a proletarian? Is Hoover a Brit- 
ish subject? Where possible give the propa- 
ganda’s source. You know—non-partisan, 


and with humor generally—real old Yankee 
stuff 


7. still can’t believe that mother-love can be 
induced by injecting hormones out of a hog’s 
kidneys. Good-night, suckers. 


L. RayMonp FREER 
Pasadena, Calif, 





INTEREST: As one of your loyal sub- 
scribers, | wish to state my especial appre- 
Ciation to your magazine for the sheer inter- 
est that it affords one, and, most of all, its 
educational value. 

Being a highschool student, I naturally 
take pride in being well posted on worldwide 
events and I know of a no better magazine 
ior that purpose than News-WEEK. 


‘ Nicuoias C, Brown III 
Harrisburg, Pa. 












TOO BAD THAT HORSE 

STEPPED ON YOUR PIPE, 

JUDGE. A MAN'S SORT OF 
LOST WHEN HE HASN'T 
A PIPE HANDY, ISN'T 
HE ? 


























-|7IOLD ME ABOUT 


(| SMOKER HE SAW 


OH, I DON'T 
JACK ORR ONCE 


A *PIPELESS’ 


IN AFRICA p= 






















































































PASSAGE LEADING 
THROUGH THE BASE 
TO THE BOTTOM 
OF THE CAVITY 
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Pipe temperature goes way down—pipe pleas- 
ure goes 'way up... when Prince Albert is @ 
in the bowl. P. A. is “crimp cut.” It burns 4 
slower, cakes evener, and stays cooler. . . 
right down to the last draw. It’s smoking 
tobacco at its best. Choice tobacco—mild, 
mellow, fragrant tobacco — that does not bite 
the tongue. Meet this princely tobacco, 
gentlemen, and get on the joy road for good! 
Prince Albert is mild and tasty “makin’s” for cigarettes too. 
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OUR OFFER TO PIPE SMOKER 
“* You must be pleased’’ 

Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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THE NATIONAL §& 
RINGE LBE JOY SMOKE! §& 
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50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 
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=~ only half the story of 











NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


SOLID STEEL one-piece TURRET TOP BODIES | 


IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE* 
GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION 
HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 
SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 


* Available in Master De Luxe models 


only. Knee-Action, $20 additional. 


GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN— 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 








Seeing is believing that the new 1936 Chevrolet 
is the most beautiful low-priced car of the am 
TRANsPoRTATION = But beauty is only half the Chevrolet story. . 


This new Chevrolet is as safe as it is beautiful... as iheitting as 
it is safe ... and as comfortable to ride in as it is thrilling to drive! 


aor ECONOMICAL 


You will enjoy all-round motoring satisfaction when you own 
one of these new Chevrolets, because it brings to you New Per- 
fected Hydraulic Brakes and a Solid Steel Turret Top Body y for 
maximum security; a High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine 
for finest performance with economy; and Knee-Action 
Wheels,* Shockproof Steering* and Genuine Fisher No her No Draft 
Ventilation for greatest comfort and safety. 


All things combine to make the new Chevrolet for 1936 
complete beyond any other car in its price range. 


You who want luxurious motoring at low cost will find the per- 
fect answer to your desires in this only complete low-priced car. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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CLOUDS: A Minister Resigns, a Cabinet Quakes, Munition 
Workers Get Jobs and Stern Words Pass Between London and Rome 


Britain’s late monarch, George V, 
once asked his jovial friend and Labor- 
ite Minister, James Henry Thomas, for 
an opinion on one of the statesman’s 
political rivals. The H-dropping, blunt- 
spoken “Sunny Jim” replied: “Speaking 
as man to man, Your Majesty, and not 
as a Minister of the Crown to his Sov- 
ereign, I’d say ’e’s a bloody ’ound.” 

Last week King Edward VIII per- 
formed a melancholy duty. Endorsing 
the British public’s opinion of Jim 
Thomas, he “graciously” assented to 
consignment of his father’s friend to 
political oblivion. 

Hammered by eight days of sensa- 
tional testimony in the budget leak in- 
quiry, which produced John Bull’s most 
spectacular ministerial scandal in 50 
years, Colonial Secretary. Thomas re- 
signed from the National Government. 

The resignation embarrassed Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin, an open ad- 
mirer of the Laborite, and posed an 
awkward problem: How to maintain 
the set-up of the coalition Cabinet in 
the face of demands that the Colonial 
Secretaryship be filled by a Conserva- 
tive or Liberal. 

While the Prime Minister, already 
harassed by a revolt against his lead- 
ership, tackled the Cabinet puzzle, new 
thunder in the Commons burst about 
his head—in the shape of a violent at- 
tack on his rearmament program. 

INQUIRY: Closing testimony on the 
budget leak produced startling evi- 
dence concerning a year-old political 
“wager” by the Colonial Secretary. The 
revelation almost caused Britons to 
forget the original reason for the in- 
quiry. 

April 9, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Neville Chamberlain, at a Cabinet 
meeting attended by “Sunny Jim,” un- 
folded his closely guarded budget se- 
crets. Not publicly announced until 
April 21, the budget raised the income 
and tea levies; and Lloyds, famous in- 
surance mart, squawked at heavy 
losses due to apparently “inspired” 
coverage against the tax increases. 

Testimony, which had already re- 
vealed how Thomas’s friends won small 
fortunes by budget insurance, turned 
the spotlight back to Spring, 1935. At 
that time the Colonial Secretary, at the 
suggestion of his friend, Sir Alfred 
Butt, M. P., underwriter, racehorse and 
theatre owner, “betted” at Lloyds that 
there would be a general election before 
the end of the year. 


In November, sure enough, Britons 
cast their ballots. 

Critics—branding this disclosure 
“the most most damaging” of the whole 
inquiry—recalled that pressure for the 
poll came not from the Prime Minister, 
who is the final arbiter of election dates, 
but from members of the Cabinet, in- 
cluding Thomas, who had $3,500 at 
stake. 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 
Baldwin: ‘Paralysis 
egmatic Composure’? 


Stanl 
of P. 


The maze of testimony—collected at 
a cost of about $125,000—ended with 
the statesman’s reputation near zero. 

Asked for rates to cover the prospect 
of Thomas’s resignation, Lloyds re- 
plied: “No betting.” Underwriters con- 
sidered his exit certain. 

Wednesday, immediately after the 
hearings closed, and without waiting for 
the justices’ verdict, soon to be pub- 
lished as a Parliamentary White Pa- 
per, Jim Thomas resigned. 

In a letter to “My Dear Prime Min- 
ister,” he admitted no vestige of wrong- 
doing, but said that “the way in which 
my name and private affairs have been 
bandied about renders my continuation 
as a member of the government im- 
possible.” 

Replying to “My Dear Jim,” Baldwin 
wrote, “you have acted just as I would 
have done.” He accepted the resigna- 
tion “with deep regret” and gallantly 
referred to the ex-Minister’s “loyal 
support” during the past five years. 


Gripe: The tragedy of Colonial Sec- 
retary Thomas, one-time Lord Privy 
Seal, Minister of Employment and Sec- 
retary of State for the Dominions, ap- 
palled Britons, who are proud of an 
exceptionally clean record of ministe- 
rial conduct. 

Not since 1885, when Prime Minister 
Gladstone’s lieutenant, Sir Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, left office in the face 
of a storm brewing over his role of co- 
respondent in a divorce case, had any 
notable political career collapsed in 
ignominy. 

Underlying the public’s revulsion, 
however, observers noted a tinge of 
sympathy for Thomas. Many Britons 
believe that the genial nature of “Sun- 
ny Jim,” who loves a good time and 
good fellowship, is the very kind to fall 
prey to vulture-like fortune-hunters. 

Enemy Laborites members of the 
Official Labor Party which the fallen 
statesman left in 1931, refused to gloat 
—for good reasons. Thomas, born to 
poverty in a Welsh hovel, shone as 
Britain’s outstanding example of a man 
who rose from the social dregs to the 
heights of public distinction. 

His downfall revived an old gibe 
from the “upper classes’’—that such 
men don’t possess the instinctive per- 
sonal integrity belonging to patricians. 


CABINET: Thomas's humiliation 
plunged Whitehall into gloom. The 
prestige of the National Cabinet—now 
composed of 14 Conservatives, 4 Nat- 
ional Liberals and 2 National Laborites 
—has already been weakened by the 
anti-Italian sanctions flop, by charges 
of unwise delay in joining the world 
rearmament scramble, and by the 
resignation of two other Cabinet Min- 
isters, Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord 
Eustace Percy. 

Still another defection is in prospect 
—that of First Lord of the Admiralty 
Viscount Monsell. 

The Prime Minister got plenty of 
gratuitous advice on the best way of 
filling the vacant Colonial Secretary- 
ship. Liberals suggested Leslie Hore- 
Belisha, now Minister of Transport; 
Conservatives proposed William George 
Arthur Ormsby-Gore, First Commis- 
sioner of Works. 

Baldwin temporized by placing 
Thomas’s post in the keeping of Mal- 
colm MacDonald, National Laborite 
and Secretary of the Dominions. 

Likely candidate for the Admiralty: 
Sir Samuel Hoare, dropped as Foreign 
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Secretary last December because of his 
attempt to save Ethiopia from total 
conquest—an idea now hailed by some 
as far-sighted statesmanship. 


REARMAMENT: In the Commons, ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Winston 
Churchill, belligerent Conservative, 
fired a broadside at the shaken Cabi- 
net’s “dawdling”’ arms policy. 

The new Defense Minister, Sir 
Thomas Inskip, answered the salvo by 
giving details of the government’s 
three-year $1,500,000,000 program that 
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Then he accused Baldwin of “paraly- 
sis of phlegmatic composure” and the 
government of showing “no grip, no 
driving force, no mental energy, no 
power of decision.” 


WARNING: A Laborite switched at- 
tention from Hitler to Mussolini with 
a declaration that “propaganda and 
bribery, on the part of a power which 
hopes to see the end of our domination 
of the Mediterranean, are rife in Ara- 
bia, Palestine and Egypt.” 

Foreign Secretary Eden met the 
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The New Bombers of Defense Minister Inskip (Left) Don’t Impress Win- 
ston Churchill: ‘What If We Are Caught . . . Fat, Opulent, Defenseless?’ 


showed clearly enough how the “war 
scare” has gripped Britain. 

Main points: 1—The Royal Air Force 
will be boosted to three times its 1934 
strength of 1,200 planes; 1,500 new pi- 
lots are in training. Automobile manu- 
facturers have expanded their facili- 
ties to aid airplane production. 

2—The government has inspected 
900 industrial plants—potential muni- 
tions factories; the technical arms-mak- 
ing capacity of the whole country has 
been surveyed. 3—Sir William Bever- 
idge, industrialist-economist, has taken 
over the work of arranging for wartime 
food supplies—a job he did in the World 
War. 4—Investigations also have been 
made into the vulnerability of battle- 
ships to planes and the protection of 
cities from air attacks. 

Churchill replied to Inskip by de- 
nouncing the VCabinet’s program as 
“hopelessly in arrears” and unlikely to 
be fulfilled for five years. Declaring 
that he expected war in 1938, he scari- 
fied: “The public simply has no idea 
of the efficiency of German war pro- 
duction, of its emormous scale ... 
What if we are caught a year or two 
hence—fat, opulent, defenseless?” 





charge by admitting it—and by telling 
the world that London has already pro- 
tested to Rome against broadcasts from 
Italian stations in the Indian and 
Arabic tongues. This was the first 
official admission that Italian propa- 
ganda spread to distant, restless India. 

From the Prime Minister, the Duce 
got a by no means phlegmatic warning. 
The British Government, Baldwin told 
the Commons, “would regard aggres- 
sion against Egypt as an act to be re- 
pelled by all the means at its com- 
mand.” When the cheers died, he de- 
clared that Britain would discharge its 
responsibilities in Palestine “to the full.” 


The Defi echoed in Rome’s Palazzo 
Venezia, and Mussolini chose a martial 
occasion to answer it—the anniversary 
of Italy’s entry into the World War. 
Addressing assembled young Fascists, 
he implied his belief in the inevitability 
of another European conflict. 

“Let us prepare the youthful warriors 
of tomorrow to defend our Empire... 
Animated by the spirit of Fascism they 
will Fe. invincible. This is the law of the 
Fascist revolution; it is the supreme 
will of the Italian people.” 
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He whipped the crowd in the Venezia 
Square into roars of patriotic fervor. 

“Have we marched straight ahead up 
to this time?” 

Shouts of “Si, si!” 

“Today, May 24, I declare to you that 
we will march just as straight ahead 
in the future.” 

The Duce then added to his imperial] 
manner by borrowing an idea from 
Napolean. Like the Little Corporal, who 
wrote his name with a single N, Mus- 
solini began signing State papers with 
a lone M. 


Pact: But despite his belligerent 
tones, the self-styled Caesar knows 
that he must mind his step. London, 
he is well aware, has cooked up plenty 
of trouble for Italians, should they 
tackle the British Lion in mare nos- 
trum. 

Four months ago, Anthony Eden 
negotiated a pact with four Mediter- 
ranean and Balkan countries—France, 
Greece, Turkey and Jugoslavia—pro- 
viding for mutual assistance in case of 
attack by Italy. 

This agreement remains in force so 
long as sanctions apply to Rome, and 
the League has shown no signs as yet 
of breaking the economic strangle- 
hold. Led by Britain, the countries 
participating in the pact regard it as a 
brake upon Mussolini’s militant em- 
pire-building. 


Dumpums: In Geneva last week the 
Italians pressed charges that British 
manufacturers had supplied the Ethio- 
pians with dumdum bullets. They of- 
fered photographs of shattered Askari 
heads and limbs—as well as sickening 
pictures of violent emasculations. 

Eden has branded as “fabricated” 
the Fascists’ “evidence” of British 
dumdum exports. In The Times, W. E. 
Le Gros Clark, professor of anatomy 
at Oxford University, published a com- 
ment on the pictures: “The photo- 
graphs of mutilated bodies ... show 
quite clearly to the medical eye that 
the mutilations were made on corpses, 
probably some considerable time after 
death.” 

The professor openly questioned that 
the alleged “atrocities” had been com- 
mitted by Ethiopians. 


HomecominG: Meanwhile, at Jibuti, 
the conqueror of Ethiopia, Marshal 
Pietro Badoglio, shipped homeward. 
This week he returns triumphant to 
Rome, ostensibly to give Mussolini 2 
first-hand account of his campaign. 

But rumor hinted at a darker reason 
—war clouds over Europe. 

The glory that Badoglio won for 
them, Italians learned, was dearly 
boug&t. Finance Minister di Revel an- 
nounced the African war cost at $1,000,- 
000,000. He added worse news—the in- 
ternal debt has jumped to $11,000,000,- 
000—a staggering burden for a country 
so low in economic resources. 


® Haile Selassie, the bearded Lion of 
Judah, last week left his 20-room villa 
in Palestine and boarded a British cruis- 
er bound for Gibraltar. There he will 
tranship for England. June 16, when 


‘the League reconvenes, the Ghost of 


Ethiopia may appear at Geneva. 
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TAXE S: Senators Reject President’s Plan and 


Rear a Poor Relation of the House’s Revenue Bill 


Reporters, lounging outside the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee’s locked doors, 
suddenly snapped to alert attention. 
From inside came a discordant babble 
of voices, pitched high in anger. A 
moment later there was a quiet re- 
mark—then a laugh. The reporters re- 
laxed. After three hours, the nineteen 
smiling Senators emerged: ‘Well, boys, 
we have a new bill.” 

Thus, last week, the Senate Finance 
Committee produced the latest version 
of the proposed 1936 Revenue Act. 


Storms: March 3, President Roose- 
velt asked Congress to boost the gov- 
ernment’s revenue $620,000,000 a year. 
He suggested that Congress repeal 
present corporation taxes and substi- 
tute heavy imposts on corporation 
profits not passed on to stockholders 
as dividends. Two months later the 
House, under Administration spurring, 
voted a complicated, 249-page revenue 
measure. Its central feature: A levy, 
graduated up to 42% per cent, on un- 
distributed corporate earnings. 

In the Senate Finance Committee 
the House bill ran head-on into a series 
of violent storms. Businessmen, in un- 
broken chorus, howled that a levy on 
undistributed income -would prevent 
corporations from saving the reserves 
necessary to weather depressions. 

In the end, the committee itself split 
wide open. Chairman Pat Harrison 
championed the Administration meas- 
ure. Senator Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia led conservative members in a re- 
bellion which rapidly gained strength. 


COMPROMISE: By last week the rebels 
had the upper hand. Harrison became 
desperate. In the stormy session that 
brought reporters scurrying to com- 
mittee room doors, the chairman threat- 
ened to withdraw, write his own meas- 





ure, and take the fight to the Senate 
floor. Rather than risk a long-drawn- 
out battle which might delay adjourn- 
ment, the conservatives agreed to a 
compromise. 

As finally drafted last week, the bill 
was no more than a distant relative of 
the House measure. Harrison had 
managed to retain only the principle 
of the president’s tax suggestion. The 
conservative bloc had chiseled away 
most of the House levy on undistrib- 
uted income and retained the present 
corporation tax system. 

Principle provisions of the committee 
compromise: 


1. An 18 per cent tax on every -corpora- 


tion’s total net income. 
2. A 7 per cent levy on corporation profits 


not disbursed as dividends. 


3. Imposition of the 4 per cent personal 
income tax on dividends received by stock- 
holders. 

4. Continuation of existing capital stock 
and excess profit taxes. 

5. A temporary 80 per cent “windfall tax” 
on processing taxes impounded before the 


Supreme Court’s AAA decision, and later re- 
turned to processors. 

YiELD: Both sides chirped approval. 
“We got the best of it,” declared Sen- 
ator Byrd. “What I was seeking was 
a plan which would allow small, young 
corporations to expand, and to put 
away reasonable ‘rainy day’ reserves.” 

Senator Harrison saw an Administra- 
tion victory: “Without question this 
. .. carries out the suggestion of the 
President .. .” 

But as the week ended, news from 
the Treasury Department erased Com- 
mittee members’ smiles. Treasury ex- 
perts estimated the compromise bill’s 
permanent revenue yield at only $529,- 
000,000—almost $100,000,000 under the 
President’s request. Wearily the com- 
mittee looked into the possibility of in- 
creasing gift and inheritance taxes. 
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If the worst came to the worst, Hare 
rison knew where the money could be 
found: “I hope we can keep from in- 
creasing the normal income tax rate, 
but that keeps bobbing up.” Senator 
James Couzens explained: “Such steps 
involve too many votes.” 


POLITICS: Governor Lehman of 
New York Doesn’t Choose to Run 


Al Smith jangled the receiver hook 
again. 

Democratic leaders sat about him, 
peering silently through the mixture 
of cigar smoke and gloom that filled 
his fifth-floor suite in the Seneca Hotel, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

It was midnight, Oct. 1, 1928. All 
day, while the party’s State convention 
went through its formal rigamarole, 
that group had tried to get a call 
through to Franklin Roosevelt at Warm 
Springs, Ga. They knew that, as Demo- 
cratic nominee for President, Alfred E. 
Smith couldn’t hope to win the election 
without carrying New York—only 
three candidates since 1856 had done 
that. His best chance of capturing the 
State lay in a strong candidate for 
Governor, a man who could attract 
extra. voters to the Democratic ticket. 
Roosevelt was the one man to fill the 
bill. 

For weeks Roosevelt had turned 
down the offer: “My doctors are very 
definite in stating that the continued 
improvement in my condition is de- 
pendent . on my taking exercise 
here at Warm Springs ... during the 
next two Winters.” 

Now, on the first day of the conven- 
tion, Smith and his leaders were mak- 
ing one last effort. Roosevelt pur- 
posely stayed out of telephone reach. 
Not until late in the night did he final- 
ly pick up a receiver. 

Smith roared at him. Col. Herbert 
H. Lehman, finance director for Smith’s 
national campaign, pleaded. Smith took 
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While Reporters Waited Outside, Senator Harry Byrd ( Right) Led Conservatives in a Tax Revolt 
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the phone again. Then Lehman broke 
in a second time, pleaded some more, 
and finally got Roosevelt to give in. 

Next morning, the convention nomi- 
nated Franklin D. Roosevelt for Gov- 
ernor, Herbert H. Lehman for Lieu- 
tenant Governor. Roosevelt hurried up 
from Warm Springs, stumped New 
York, and with Lehman carried the 
State by 25,000 votes. Smith had lost 
it to Hoover by 103,000. 

One night last week, Roosevelt and 
Lehman again talked by telephone. 
This time Lehman was announcing his 
intention of not running for Governor. 
After serving two terms as Lieutenant 
Governor under Roosevelt, the efficient 
little New York banker had twice won 
the Governorship by record-smashing 
majorities. Clearly, such a vote-snarer 
could help the President tremendously 
in an anti-New Deal hotbed like New 
York. But, Lehman told his old friend, 
he had definitely decided not to run 
again. 

Next day the Governor publicly an- 
nounced his decision: “I feel that the 
time has come when I may ask release 





from the cares and responsibilities of 
the Governorship. Accordingly I shall 
not be a candidate for reelection next 
Autumn.” 

Behind that statement, Lehman ac- 
quaintances spotted three motives: The 
Governor’s discouragement over long 
battles with a Republican Assembly; 
Mrs. Lehman’s belief that he owed 
more time to his family; the Govern- 
or’s desire to get back into Lehman 
Brothers, investment bankers, headed 
by his brother Arthur until the latter’s 
death three weeks ago. 

While Republicans gloated and Dem- 
ocrats talked feverishly of a “draft 
Lehman” movement, President Roose- 
velt made a statement: “I hope very 
much that Governor Lehman will re- 
consider.” Clearly that word “hope” in- 
dicated a Roosevelt desire to do to 
Lehman in 1936 what Lehman helped 
Smith do to Roosevelt in 1928. 

Meanwhile Democrats who were 
sticklers for grammar got encourage- 
ment from the Governor’s words: “I 
shall not be a candidate ...” The 
word “shall’’ with the first person, says 
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Tampa Froceinc: “I haven’t a chance of getting a conviction,” sighed prosecutor 
J. Rex Farrior in Bartow, Fla., last Saturday morning. “The best I can hope for is a 


mistrial.” 


He had tried hard to link four former Tampa policemen and an ex-tax collector to the 
flogging that killed Joseph Shoemaker last Nov. 30. But the defense had also tried 
hard—to make the jury (right) believe that Shoemaker and his fellow flog-victims, 
E. F. Poulnot (top) and Sam J. Rogers, were Communists, which they knew good 


Floridians would find difficult to condone. 


Besides, flogging wasn’t the point. The five defendants were on trial for kidnaping 
Poulnot. Florida’s statute defines kidnaping as taking a person “with the intent to 
cause him to be secretly confined.” It made little difference, defense counsel ar- 
gued and Judge Robert T. Dewell (bottom) later charged the jury, that State witnesses 
had sworn that police handed Poulnot over to his floggers. That was intent to have 
him flogged, not “secretly confined,” and therefore was not kidnaping. 

Taking the victims to a hiding place in the woods was “secret confinement,” prose- 
cution retorted—but they themselves were unconvinced. So Prosecutor Farrior sighed 
at the hopelessness of his case, when the jury retired to deliberate. 

Three hours later he looked as stunned as the defense. The six jurors reported that 
they found ex-Police Sergeant C. A. (Smitty) Brown, former Patrolmen John P. 
Bridges, F. W. Switzer, and Sam E. Crosby; and C. W. Carlisle, ex-tax collector, all 


guilty as charged. 





Webster, indicates mere futurity; “will” 
would have denoted determination. 

POLITICAL NOTES: As if to stea)] 
part of the spotlight from the Repub- 
lican National Convention, opening 
June 9, President Roosevelt announced 
completed plans for a Southwestern 
speaking tour June 8-14. Ostensible 
purpose: To deliver an address at the 
Texas Centennial and to speak in 
Arkansas in behalf of Joseph T. Rob- 
inson, Senate majority leader, up for 
reelection. 


© As boosters of Governor Landon of 
Kansas for the Republican Presidential 
nomination strove heroically to soft- 
pedal his dry record, somebody in the 
Governor’s administration crossed his 
wires. State police raided six night 
clubs in wet Wichita, found no liquor, 
smashed partitions and bars in Carrie 
Nation fashion, and evoked a whirl- 
wind of protest. 


® In New Jersey’s GOP Presidential 
preference primary, Governor Landon 
led Senator Borah by 4 to 1, assuring 
himself of the state’s 32 convention 
votes, 


® New Jersey’s primary, plus Herbert 
Hoover’s definite withdrawal from the 
race, made Governor Landon the far- 
and-away leader. Betting odds early 
this week: 5 to 2 that Landon wins the 
Republican nomination; 2 to 1 that 
Roosevelt wins the November election. 


7 
SOCIALISTS: Thomas Nominated 


To Tune of ‘The Internationale’ 


"Tis the final conflict—Let each 

stand on his place 

The International Party shall be the 

human race. 

In a Cleveland convention hall last 
Saturday, 750 Socialist voices strug- 
gled with the difficult notes in “The 
Internationale.” 


Abroad, that song had taken on new 
meaning in the last three months. In 
Spain and France various grades of So- 
cialists and Communists had combined 
to gain control of the governments. 


But not in this country. Even before 
last week’s national convention, Social- 
ist leaders snubbed Communist bids for 
a joint Presidential ticket. Now, amid 
intermittent strains of “The Interna- 
tionale,” the delegates debated a new 
split. Should they give any conven- 
tion seats to Louis Waldman’s right- 
wing New York delegation, enemies of 
Norman Thomas’s more radical slate? 


After thirteen hours of debate, the 
convention overwhelmingly voted no, 
sang “The Internationale” again, and 
watched Waldman lead his New York 
delegates and a handful of others out 
of the hall. 

Monday the Socialists nominated 
Thomas for President, George Nelson 
of Wisconsin for Vice President, then 
sang “The Internationale.” Over in 
another building the Waldman rebels 
met, sang “The Internationale,” and 
founded their own Socialist-Democrat 
Party. 
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As the 74th Congress Wanes Vice President Garner and Sena- 
tors Brown, McNary and Robinson Find Time for a Ballgame 


“Tt is a mere spite party, doomed to 
futility,” snapped Thomas—who has 
run for office five times and never been 
elected. 

* 


CONGRESS: What Capitol Hill 
Has Done, Is Doing, and Will Do 


Lawyers’ scissors sheared through 
the smooth, pink paper. Dead words 
fluttered to the floor... 

It is hereby recognized ... that the 
mining of bitwminous coal ... [is] 
affected with a national public interest 


Snip! 

A Bituminous Coal Labor Board... 
shall be appointed ... 

Snip! 

Late one night last week a salvage 
crew of Federal, mine union, and coal 
producers’ attorneys laid aside paste- 
pots and scissors, and surveyed the 
patched tatters of Public 402, 74th Con- 
gress—the 1935 Guffey Coal Conserva- 
tion Act. Next afternoon, just 48 hours 
after the Supreme Court had struck 
down the law, Joseph F. Guffey of 
Pennsylvania asked a lazing Senate to 
re-enact the few sections retrieved 
from the wreckage. He explained: 

“The labor provisions of the act of 
1935 have been wholly eliminated, and 
the power of Congress to be exercised 
unaer this bill is its undisputed power 

. to regulate the interstate com- 
merce.” 

Guffey thought he could still say “un- 
disputed” because he and his advisers 
had taken a glaring hint from the Su- 
preme Court decision. Four Justices 
had sanctioned price-control; the five 
others had booted it out only because 
it was tied up with the jettisoned wage- 
and-hour provisions. In drafting a sub- 
stitute, Guffey & Associates stripped 
the new bill to price-fixing and a 15 
per cent penalty tax on the sales of 
producers who wouldn’t conform. 

The sponsors, including the United 
Mine Workers and the National Con- 
ference of Bituminous Coal Producers, 
wanted immediate action. But this 
week the bill languished in the dol- 
drums of a pre-convention Congress. 


Musts: Signs of Spring—and con- 
vention-fever—spotted Capitol Hill: 
Coatless page boys in both Chambers, 
Senator J. Hamilton Lewis in creamy 
vest, and many a Congressional sneak- 
out to golf-courses and baseball fields. 


All were bad omens for Guffey’s bill 
and other measures unblessed by 
“must” orders from the White House. 


President Roosevelt reserved that 
spur for two bigger measures—the 
Corporation Tax Bill (see page 7) and 
the new Work-Relief Appropriations— 
both still being debated. 


As Congress raced to adjourn in time 
for the Republican convention June 9, 
leaders doomed the bulk of proposed 
new legislation to pigeonholes. Those 
still given some chance of passage: 


Already Enacted: 

World War Veterans’ Bonus, 

1936 Neutrality Resolution. 

Rural Electrification Act. 

Soil Conservation Act (replacing AAA). 

Enactment Probable: 

Work-Relief Appropriations. 

Corporation Tax Bill 

Bills to appropriate-$592,000,000 for flood 
control. 

Bill for regulating commodity exchanges. 

Enactment Doubtful: 

Robinson-Patman Bill, outlawing discrim- 
ination in wholesale prices to large pur- 
chasers. 

Copeland Bill for stricter food and drug 
regulation. 

Waish-Healey bills to require NRA wage 
and-hour standards in companies doing 
business with the government. 

Enactment Unlikely: 

Bills for direct subsidies to merchant ma- 
rine, 

Wagner $8 96,000,000 Housing Bill. 

Black Bill for a 30-hour week in industry. 

Bankhead Bill for loans to tenant farmers. 

Puerto Rican Independence Bill. 


ACME 


By Day, Church-Going Workmen; 
by Night, ‘Black Legionnaires’ 


TREATY: Senate Can’t Find Anything 


In Limitations Pact to Vote Against 


Last December diplomats of five 
great powers started haggling over a 
new naval pact. A month later, as the 
world buzzed with war talk, Japan 
withdrew. In March, France, Great 
Britain and the United States went 
through the formality of approving 
the London Naval Treaty of 1936; 
Italy refused to sign. 

The pact didn’t pretend to amount 
to much. In effect it accomplished only 
two things: Preservation of the prin- 
ciple of naval limitations; and pro- 
vision for mutual exchange of infor- 
mation as to building plans. 

So innocuous was the agreement 
that when it came up in the Senate for 
ratification last week no Senator could 
find anything to vote against. Unani- 
mously ratified, the treaty will remain 
“in force” for five years from next 
Jan. 1. 

e 


BLACK LEGION: A Fantasy of 


Men and Murder in Michigan 


Early on the morning of May 13, pas- 
sersby found a bullet-drilled body in a 
roadside ditch near Detroit. Police 
snapped into their usual murder rou- 
tine. They identified the victim as 
Charles A. Poole, 32-year-old WPA 
worker; they questioned his acquaint- 
ances, then rounded up suspects. 

Last week the case suddenly became 
national news. Seven men confessed 
the shooting. More important, they 
cla‘.ned to have acted as members of 
a ritualistic band of night riders—the 
Black Legion. As Legionnaires, they 
said, they committed the crime to pun- 
ish Poole for beating his wife. Police 
told another story: Poole, a non-mem- 
ber, had criticized the Legion and 
hinted he might disclose some of its 
secrets. 

Soon the tabloids, with help from lo- 
quacious local authorities, built up the 
Black Legion into a gargantuan secret 
empire, dating back to Revolutionary 
days and rivaling in extent the Ku Klux 
Klan of a decade ago. Stories credited 
it with 135,000 members in Michigan 
alone and blamed it for 50 Michigan 
murders. 


Army: Actual evidence in police 
hands supported a tale less elaborate, 
but hardly less fantastic. 
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The Black Legion, formally known 
as the United Brotherhood of America, 
was organized in suburban sections of 
Detroit about 1933. Not gangsters or 
hoodlums, but plain churchgoing labor- 
ers were attracted by its weird ritual, 
its passwords, its black robes (sold for 
$7 each though they cost only $1.25 to 
make), its night meetings, and its anti- 
Jew, anti-Catholic, anti-Communist, 
anti-Negro principles. Today Legion 
membership in Michigan totals some- 
thing like 40,000; its strength in other 
States is unknown. 

As to the Legion’s criminal deeds, 
authorities had only fragmentary 
clues. They claimed evidence to prove 
Legionnaires had issued threats against 
politicians’ lives, staged numerous 
floggings, and committed at least three 
murders—probably dozens more. 


This week, as Michigan officials asked 
G-Men to join in the investigation, they 
had one hint as to why arrested mem- 
bers kept extraordinarily mum about 
organization details. Their Legion 
pledge allegedly read: “Rather than re- 
veal a single word... (or) betray a 
comrade ...I will pray to an avenging 
God ... that my head be split open 

. . my soul be given unto torment... 
my body be submerged in molten metal 
and stifled in the flames of Hell... 
through all eternity.” 


TOWNSEND: Congress Poises Axe 
For Last Blow, but Victim Runs 


The old man’s hands lay still and 
flat across the brown folds of his trou- 
sers. A speckled tie dangled from the 
prim fastness of his high collar. Deep 
in the bony caverns of his face, mild 
eyes glimmered. 

Francis Everett Townsend, M. D., 
awaited the pleasure of eight probing 
Congressmen, come last week to the 
big moment in their investigation of 
his Old Age Revolving Pensions plan. 
Ever since their special committee had 
set out last March to show up Town- 
sendism and squelch its vote-appeal, 
OARP’s harvest of members and dues 
had dwindled. Now the investigators 
were ready for the final blow; at last 
they had The Leader on the stand in a 
Washington hearing room. 


SaarFtTs: All the first two days they 
stabbed at him. Their thrusts came 
fast—from Representative C. Jasper 
Bell of Missouri, chairman of the com- 
mittee; from James R. Sullivan, 
sprightly young committee counsel 
out to make a name; from Representa- 
tive Clare Hoffman of Michigan, 
whose District abounds with anti- 
Hoffman Townsendites; and from 
Representative Joseph A. Gavagan of 
New York, who had gone all the way 
to Los Angeles to dig up evidence for 
the committee. 

They confronted Townsend with 
others’ testimony that he viewed the 
pension plan as a fruitful racket—and 
the doctor denied it. They accused him 
of reaping a fortune from old folks’ 
nickels—and he denied that, too. They 
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Representatives Lucas, Bell, Hollister After Dr. Townsend Took a Walk 


INTERNATIONAL 


To Townsend Believers the Leader’s Troubles 


Were None of the 


dared him to fulfill a passing threat to 
form his own political party, and he 
flung his own dare: “We shall, as soon 
as the November election is over. Town- 
send Club members join with me in say- 
ing “To hell with the old parties!’ ” 

They wheedled him into casual denial 
of things he had told a Senate com- 
mittee in 1934. When they resurrected 
his contradictory testimony, the Doctor 
turned petulantly on them: “Why all 
this nonsense?” ‘They ripped into the 
cumbersome mechanics of his plan—a 
2 per cent tax on all transactions to 
finance $200-a-month pensions for 
everybody over 60—and the doctor in- 
sisted placidly that he knew it would 
work. 

They seized upon a tale floating up 
from Oklahoma: A Washington-bound 
caravan of California Townsendites had 
kicked Walter “Sparkplug” Warmbold 
out of the leadership because he sported 
around with bathing beauties and kissed 


Committee’s Business 

Indian squaws. Dr. Townsend didn’t 
know about beauties and squaws; he 
had heard that Warmbold left the cara- 
van in Oklahoma. 

Forty-three California disciples were 
in the committee room to applaud his 
every word. They had come to club 
Congress with ‘10,615,381 Townsend 
signatures” and to shield their leader at 
the hearings. When the first day's 
questioning ended, his flock besought 
him: “Why don’t you tell them that it’s 
none of their business?” 

But the doctor was not ready for that. 


Revoir: The third morning brought 
a grave charge: Townsend leaders had 
used the mails to defraud thousands of 
dime-doling believers; after spending 
only $1,800 of a $23,500 “lobby fund” 
for lobbying, the leaders had harvested 
$11,490 more—supposedly for the same 
purpose. 

Now the doctor’s hands twitched from 
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Walter ‘Sparkplug’ Warmbold: 
Did He Kiss an Indian Squaw? 


his lap to the witness table, back to his 
lap, up to his tie—blue stripes had re- 
placed the speckles. Anger flushed his 
face and ground his voice into a jerky 
rasp: “I don’t know’—‘‘That is not 
true’—“I know of no fraud.” Lunch- 
time recess broke the tilt. He was to 
return—at 2:30. 

Two-thirty came, but no doctor. His 
attorney, Sheridan Downey, had to ex- 
plain: Dr. Townsend would be detained 
elsewhere until 3:30. The chairman 
waved another witness to the stand to 
fill the interim with minor wails 
against OARP. When Dr. Townsend 
walked in at 3:20, Bell quickly cleared 
the chair for him. 

The doctor, however, wasn’t sitting 
that afternoon. He faced the com- 
mittee: “Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
read a prepared statement.” 

; The committeemen conferred: Noth- 
ing doing. They would accept no such 
statement. 
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Dr. Townsend Took His Ease While Congress Pondered His Martyrdom 


HARRIS & EWING 
The Rev. Gerald Smith: Huey Long’s 
Promoter Sided With Dr. Townsend 


“In that case, gentlemen, I must say 
this. In view of the unfair attitude of 
this committee ... I am retiring from 
this sort of an inquisition, and I do not 
propose to come back except under ar- 
rest.” 

Some of the spectators had noted a 
black-haired, square-shouldered young 
husky edging toward the doctor. Now, 
while amazement curtained the room, 
this young man took one Townsend 
arm, an OARP subordinate seized the 
other, and the doctor moved toward 
the door. Hoffman leaped to his feet: 
“Stop that man!” 

Nobody stopped the doctor. Roaring 
with laughter, the stranger shoved 
Townsend into a waiting cab, and fled 
with him to Baltimore. There, in the 
local Townsend headquarters, the inter- 
loper explained himself: “I am the Rev. 
Gerald L. K. Smith, national head of 
the Share-Our-Wealth Society. I am 
the successor of Huey Long... . The 


program of persecution is the thing 
that has drawn me to Dr. Townsend. 
Isn’t that right, Doctor?” 

“That’s right.” 

“We symbolize the following of one 
leader who was shot and another who 
is being persecuted. How’s that, Doc- 
tor?” 

“That’s all right.” 

Next day the doctor, still in Balti- 
more, lounged abed in blue striped 
pajamas and whacked out statements 
on a typewriter cradled in his lap: He 
would rot in jail for life before he 
would testify again; he had ordered 
five subordinates to ignore committee 
subpoenas. 

In Washington this week, the com- 
mittee sized up a fine mess: If it let 
the doctor go unpunished, millions 
would consider Townsend mightier 
than Congress; if it haled him to trial 
for contempt of the House, millions 
would see a martyr at the bar. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Signed the $410,000,000 Rural Electrification 
Bill; reappointed Morris L. Cooke of Penn- 
sylvania as REA Administrator. 

Received the resignation of Ralph W. Mor- 
rison as a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board (see page 30). 

SENATE: 

Passed the $320,000,000 omnibus bill for flood 
control projects; sent it back to House for 
approval of changes. 

Approved appointment of Representative 
Samuel B. Hill of Washington to the Board 
of Tax Appeals for a twelve-year term. 

Passed bill repealing a credit authorization 
of $24,000,000 to the Philippine Government 
representing gold profits on deposits in 
American banks resulting from dollar de- 
valuation; sent it to House. 

Passed bill clarifying present laws on pro- 
duction and taxation of liquor and provid- 
ing for a tax reduction on wines; sent it 
back to House. 

Approved reappointment of David E. Lilien- 
thal of Wisconsin, for a nine-year term as 
director of TVA. 

Time in debate: 20 hours, 58 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed bill amending the Securities and Ex- 
change Act of 1934 to extend trading in 
unlisted securities and to provide for the 
registration of brokers and over-the-coun 
ter dealers; sent it back to Senate. 

Rejected the Interior Department Supply 
Bill, carrying a Senate amendment adding 
$62,757,427 for irrigation and reclamation: 
sent it back to conference. 

Passed, 162 to 156, the Overton $272,000,000 
lower Mississippi flood control bill; sent it 
back to Senate. 

Passed Citron Bill authorizing States to en- 
ter into compacts for flood control; sent it 
to Senate 

Time in debate: 22 hours, 27 minutes. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of State Hull announced the sign- 
ing of a reciprocal trade treaty with Fin- 
land—the fourteenth such pact negotiated 
by this country under the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau announced a 
new silver agreement with China (see 
page 28). 

Labor Secretary Perkins reported an indus- 
trial employment increase of 225,000 work- 
ers and a weekly payroll rise of $4,200,000 
for April. Factories absorbed 80,000 per- 
sons; non-manufacturing industries, 175,- 
000. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
announced exports and imports for April 
increased 18 and 19 per cent, respectively, 
over April, 1935. For the first four months 
of 1936, as compared with the same period 
last year, exports have gained 12 per cent; 
imports, 17. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended May 21) 
$55,302,197.43 
$118,164,957.97 
$2,399,870,461.34 


Receipts 
Expenditures 
Balance ° 
Deficit, fiscal year... $2,867,690,107.07 
Public Debt $31,593,656,624.13 
*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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BELGIUM: Socialists Lose Fewer Seats Than 


Their Opponents, Giving King Leopold III a Problem 


A little country known as the “cockpit of 
Europe,” bloody theatre of the World War 
and a strategic vital spot in future conti- 
nental war plans; area, 11,752 square miles 
(slightly smaller than Maryland) ; popula- 
tion, 8,213,449; a constitutional, represent- 
ative and hereditary monarchy under the 
Constitution of 1831; ruler, Leopold III, 
35 years old; actual master of the nation’s 
destinies, Parliament. 


Sunday, the Red shadow from Spain 
and France lengthened across the land 
of the Belgians. By the odd circum- 
stance of losing fewer seats than the 
other major party, Socialists slid into 
power at elections for the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Following the lead of Spain in Feb- 
ruary and France in April, Belgium’s 
next Chamber will have Marxists as 
the largest political group. Contrary 
to the two precedents, however, the 
Belgian Leftists won through a Right 
Catholic split, rather than a collapse 
of Moderate parties. 

The reason is a Walloon. Six months 
ago few people knew of Leon Degrelle, 
a rip-snorting, gangling, aggressive, 
30-year-old fellow out of wallonie— 
Southern Belgium. He stormed to 
prominence at the head of the Rexist 
Party, a Fascist-model outfit. 

Although based on Catholic prin- 
ciples, his organization fought the or- 
thodox Catholic party. The Rexist 
program: control of banks... intro- 
duction of corporatism ... social and 
religious peace. 

When the votes were counted, the 
Rexists had risen from nothing to 21 
Deputies. The Catholics dropped from 
79 to 63. 

But the Socialists lost only 9 seats 
and became the strongest single party 
with 70. Liberals lost only 1 seat for 
a total of 23. Flemish Nationalists 
who want autonomy for their northern 
section of the country, rose from 8 to 
12. Communists added 3 to their pre- 
vious 3 seats. 

King Leopold pondered a problem: 
Should he ask Catholic Premier Paul 
van Zeeland to form a Cabinet with a 
Socialist majority, or should he turn 
the Premiership over to Emile Vander- 
velde, 70-year-old Marxist chieftain? 


BRITAIN: Likes and Dislikes 
Of a Young Man Going on 42 


Although cameras often record him 
unkindly, he actually looks about 35. 
His fair hair shows no signs of thin- 
ning, and his pink schoolboy complexion 
is as fresh as ever. He is lean-waisted 
and sinewy, and his 130 pounds stream- 
line gracefully over 5 feet 9 inches of 
height. But that doesn’t thrust off a 
dread of becoming flabby: “I’m not 
likely to get fat and I’m hanged if I 
mean to get flabby.” 


TRAINING: Physical fitness obsesses 
him. He looks upon golf as a pleasure, 
not a social obligation, and plays a 
good game despite a tendency to “tear 
into the ball.” Squash racquets have 
become a pre-breakfast ritual, with an 
occasional late afternoon session. Many 
ranking players have fallen before his 
quick adroitness. As a boxer or tennis 
player, not so good. He likes to watch 
fights, but seldom puts on the gloves: 
“T tried .... several years ago... but 
got beaten too many times.” Shooting 
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doesn’t appeal to him, probably because 
of his intense love for animals. Card 
playing has no interest, except an oc- 
casional poker hand. 


Foop: A professional athlete has 
nothing on him regarding rations. One 
full meal a day has been his custom for 
many years. Breakfast: usually coffee 
and a bit of fruit. Luncheon: as a rule, 
a little fish and fruit. Dinner: sizable 
portions of simple dishes. Hor d’oeu- 
vres and soup—never. Favorite food— 
fish, especially sole. Pet hate—por- 
ridge; as a youngster, he had to eat it. 


Drink: He has little regard for so- 
ciety’s “must” drink, champagne. His 
ideas: champagne is overrated and 
cocktails are “mongrel drinks.” But 
whisky or brandy with soda satisfy 
him. Wines don’t appeal to him. 


Smokes: In moderation—mostly spe- 
cial, personal Virginia cigarettes made 
by an expert who devotes full time to 
the. job. Biting nervously on card- 
board. mouthpieces—Russian. fashion— 
he rarely puffs up more than half a 
cigarette. A good, mild Havana cigar 
is his smoke. at sports events or the 
theatre, no particular brand. For more 
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than twenty years he has tried to like 
a@ pipe, more or less successfully. He 
can’t keep the tobacco lit. 


ENTERTAINMENT: Films rank first. He 
sees all worthwhile movies, especially 
musicals and costume spectacles, 
Charlie Chaplin and the Marx brothers 
have most effect on his _risibles, 
Musical shows and revues come next, 
but he enjoys high comedy very much. 
Opera he abhors. 

Known as rather a famous dancer, 
he excels at a tango or rhumba—and 
swings a fancy slow waltz. Not bad 
as a fox trotter and not so good at 
fast dances. Favorite dance: tango. 


MusiciAN: He is better than most 
amateurs. Although not a Scotsman, 
he can squeeze sweet music out of bag- 
pipes—for those who like bagpipes. In 
fact, he composed a march for these 
curious instruments (see page 34). 
Also, he plays the piano very well, 
mostly dance tunes. And that’s not 
all: a rattling good performer on trap- 
drums ... can pick a banjo... and 
blow out recognizable melodies on a 
saxophone. Favorite music: Viennese 
waltzes and tangoes. 


Voice: He doesn’t sing in public, but 
makes a lot of speeches. He has an 
“Oxfordish” accent, and his voice is 
boyishly high-pitched. The effect of 
early elocution lessons for slowness in 
public speech and to overcome shyness 
show in his long-lingering over vowels 
and the careful snapping of consonants. 
He might be called an expert, in his 
way, on American slang. American 
authors and publications, especially 
smart weeklies, appeal to him. 


LincuisT: He speaks excellent Span- 
ish, beautiful French, and fair German. 
Widely traveled, he has picked up 
amounts of several other languages. 
Next to mathematics, languages were 
his forte at college. 


Horses: Contrary to general belief, 
he rides well. He didn’t like to give up 
steeplechasing, but had to do it because 
a bunch of politicians feared he might 
get hurt. 


Docs: He loves dogs, and has been 
known to break down at the death of 
a favorite terrier. At his various 
places, he keeps many dogs and has 
won several prizes for his canines at 
shows. Favorites: Cairn terriers and 
Alsatians. 


GARDENER: From his grandfather 
came a taste for gardening. He often 
takes a hand with fork or-spade or 
pruning knife. He has designed flower 
beds at his country estates, and worked 
with professionals laying out lawns. He 
prides himself on rose-growing. Or- 
chids amuse him. Last week at a flower 
show, he said to an orchid-grower: 
“The fun is that you never know how 
they are going to turn out.” Favorite 
flower: red carnation. 


CLornes: Wherever he leads the 
tailor’s goose follows. His clothes 
are imitated more than John Barry- 
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more’s. Friends say he does not recog- 
nize his influence as a style-setter, and 
often stops wearing particular types of 
apparel when they become popular. He 
dislikes stereotyped styles. Ease be- 
fore elegance is his motto, sometimes 
even to the bizarre. 

Bright colors please him. Pajamas 
and silk dressing gowns bloom with 
prilliant hues, particularly shades of 
plue. Noisy checks and stripes dom- 
inate his sports clothes: “I believe in 
pright clothes and checks for sports- 
men.” 

He possesses one of the most varied 
wardrobes of suits and uniforms in the 
world, probably totaling 150. A quick 
dresser, he has been known to change 
uniforms in two minutes. A boss ward- 
robe master and three valets take care 
of the clothes. 

No doubt exists about his style pio- 
neering. For example: polka dot neck- 
ties os cuffed trousers with morning COPYRIGHT UNIVERSAL NEWS REEL FROM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
dress .. . polka dot scarves with eve- Journey’s Enp: For Marshal Pietro Badoglio’s Le- 


ning dress topcoats .. . a little white gions, Mud and Rain and Riot Wracked Addis Ababa 
handkerchief folded to represent a 


flower in the lapel of evening clothes 
. . new stiff collar with wide opening 
in front... loose fitting Tuxedo... 
cloth cap with sports clothes. 
He once startled the world’s biggest 
city by appearing at an important fore- 
noon function wearing a gray worsted 
morning coat and pants, light gray 
silk hat, black high shoes with brogue 
toe-caps, a semi-stiff gray collar, gray 
and white necktie, and a red carnation. 
Double breasted suits are his favor- 
ites, because he can wear them without 
vests. 
In Summer, he likes straw sailor 
hats, canary-colored shirts, almost- 
white flannel suits, and black or brown 
and white buckskin shoes. 
At present, his clothes are more sub- 
dued because of mourning. His out- 
door dress now usually consists of: 
black double breasted coat with gray (3 i open = 
striped or black trousers, long black SD eget ge ee ~ Oe Baa a 
topcoat with astrakhan collar, black . . ‘ — 
hard felt derby, black silk socks and Sanctuary: For Haile Selassie, a Ride on 
black shoes. a British Cruiser and Love From LouLou 


Work: He works at Buckingham 
Palace on the ground floor in a plainly 
decorated three-room suite. His office 
has a big, flat-topped desk, two com- 
fortable armchairs, large bookcases, 
paintings, and prints of his family’s 
racehorses on the walls. He has only 
three telephones, several less than many 
New York sales executives, although 
he has been termed one of the “best 
Salesmen in the world.” Two phones 
take care of his business, and the third 
is his private number known to less 
than a dozen people. 





Day: Five or six hours suffice for 
his average night’s sleep. He gets up 
about 7 and plays a game of squash 
before breakfast. Then he looks over 
his personal mail. He usually visits 
his mother before going to the office 
between 9:30 and 10. During the morn- 
ing, he deals with correspondence, signs 
papers, and talks with distinguished 
visitors, 

Frequently, he lunches with his Victory: For the Duce, Hysteria in the Pi- 
mother. And then to work again. He azza Venezia, Floodlights, and—an Empire 
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knocks off in the late afternoon.. The 
evenings are spent quietly at home— 
mainly because of his mourning. 


HeaAttH: Excellent general condition. 
His only real sickness in years was a 
slight ear trouble some time ago. He 
shows no predisposition to the bronchial 
troubles that affected his father and 
grandfather. 


Gossip: Some people grumble dis- 
creetly because he doesn’t make it a 
rule to attend church twice every 
Sunday, and because he is a little too 
democratic for certain “stiff-necks.” 


Name: This week he becomes Field 
Marshal of the British Imperial Armies. 
The man, Edward VIII, by the Grace 
of God of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of the British Dominions Beyond 
the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India, also plans to cele- 
brate his 42nd birthday June 23. 


BOLIVIA: Another Quiet Revolt 
Upsets Three-Day Government 


Army leaders in Bolivia, having just 
completed an exemplary rebellion by 
toppling President Jose Luis Tejada 
Sorzano and his Liberal government 
overnight—without exploding a single 
cartridge or spilling a corpuscle of blood 
—last week put on another little revolu- 
tion, also in a model manner. 


Col. David Toro, 37-year-old Provi- 
sional President, war hero and new 
“strong man,” on his way back to La 
Paz from the Chaco, staged a dicta- 
tor’s purge—bloodless and by telegram. 
Objecting to reactionary elements (one- 
time adherents of the discredited Liber- 
al and Republican Parties) in the mili- 
tary-socialist junta that assumed pow- 
er in his absence, he forced the new 
government to resign after a three- 
day rule. 


Then he arrived at the capital and 
set up his own Cabinet, composed of 
five colonels, two National Socialists— 
members of the new veterans’ and stu- 
dents’ party formed by Toro, two Re- 
publican Socialists, and one Laborite. 
The President excluded from the Cabi- 
net Col, German Busch, who engineered 
the anti-Liberal coup and headed the 
short-lived junta. 


Toro’s government set to work on an 
ambitious program: sweeping social 
reforms, improvement of workers’ and 
veterans’ conditions, amelioration of the 
industrial depression, development of 
the national sources of production, sta- 
bilization of the currency and prepara- 
tion for a “free election.” 


The new Foreign Minister, National 
Socialist Enrique Baldivieso, announced 
that the government recognizes all pacts 
with foreign nations and will seek to 
promote friendly international relations. 
This statement increased hopes of suc- 
cess for the Bolivian-Paraguayan Peace 
Conference, about to resume sittings in 
Buenos Aires in an attempt to reach a 
final settlement of the war which ceased 
ten months ago. 
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CUBA: Island Hopes Gomez Will 
Sow Furrows Made by Bayonets 


Gen. Jose Miguel Gomez, second 
President of Cuba, stared gloomily 
through prison bars and heartily 
damned Gen. Mario Garcia Menocal. 

The genial Liberal chief, defeated in 
1917 by Menocal, had raised a cry of 
fraudulent elections. Getting no satis- 
faction from the government, he and 
his party staged a revolution. Presj- 
dent Menocal ended that in jigtime by 
tossing into jail both Gomez and his 
bristly-browed son, Miguel. 

Nineteen years later, Gomez’s son 
avenged himself and his father. Jan. 
10, a Liberal landslide at the polls 
buried Menocal, perennial Conserva- 
tive candidate, and elected Miguel 
Gomez to the Presidency. He took of- 
fice last week. 


SaALuTE: At noon, May 20, traditional 
Day of Independence, Dr. Miguel Mari- 
ano Gomez y Arias took the oath as 
Cuba’s first constitutional executive in 
33 months—sixth in the republic’s his- 
tory. In the spacious Salon of Mirrors 
within the gleaming $17,000,000 Presi- 
dential Palace, 400 dignitaries heard 
the young lawyer: “I swear to fulfill 
faithfully the duties of President ... 
complying with and enforcing the Con- 
stitution and laws.” 

Then the swarthy, dapper President 
stepped out on the balcony and waved 
at a crowd of 25,000 who had simmered 
for hours in the oven-heated square. 
Cabanas Fortress thundered a 21-gun 
salute across Havana Harbor. 

That night before a joint session of 
the House and Senate, Gomez outlined 
his policies in a 6,000-word speech. 
Main points: Restoration of Cuba's 
reciprocal commerce—“especially with 
our great consumer, the North Ameri- 
can Union’’; bolstering of national cred- 
it with the creation of State banks de- 
signed to help trade, agriculture and 
industry; balanced budgets and _ in- 
creased economy in government; legal 
curbs on speculation, and establish- 
ment of machinery for arbitration be- 
tween capital and labor. 

To the students who brewed so many 
past disorders, he extended a friendly 
hand. The new President promised re- 
opening of Havana University, closed 
because of riots, and hinted at a forth- 
coming political amnesty. But future 
uprisings, he warned, would be pun- 
ished severely. 

Most factions unofficially approved 
his impartial Cabinet selections: 


Secretary of State: Jose Manuel Cor- 
tina 

Secretary of Treasury: German Wol- 
ter Del Rio 

Secretary of Justice: Estanislao Car- 
tana 

Secretary of National Defense: Rafael 
Montalvo 

Secretary of Interior: Carlos Pelaez 

Secretary of Agriculture: Jose Gomez 
Mena 

Secretary of Public Health: Manuel 
Mencia 

Secretary of Public Works: Rafael 
Simeon 
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Secretary of Communications: Santos 
Jiminez 

Secretary of Commerce: Eudaldo Bonet 

Secretary of Labor: Augustin Cruz 
Fernandez 

Secretary of Education: Luciano Mar- 
tinez 

Secretary to the Presidency: Domingo 
Macia 


PLoves: Congratulations poured in. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt cabled: “Warm- 
est wishes for the prosperity of your 
country.” Aged General Menocal ended 
the old feud by pledging his support. 

For the first time since Machado fied 
in 1933, Col. Fulgencio Batista, sleepy- 
eyed army dictator, did not publicly ap- 
pear with the new President. Gomez 
issued a half-warning to the army: 
“The army’s support ... is necessary 
... but force alone is precarious.” 

Newspaper correspondents shook 
their heads. They remembered that 
most long furrows in Cuban politics 
have been ploughed with the bayonet. 


AUSTRIA: Starhemberg’s Forces 
Keep Cool and Nazis Warm Up 


Last Wednesday a plane from Rome 
glided onto Vienna’s Aspern Airport. 
Out of it stepped the head of the Aus- 
trian Motherhood Protective Associa- 
tion—Prince Ernst Rudiger von Star- 
hemberg. 

This is the only political title left the 
blatant young aristocrat. Squeezed 
out of the government by Chancellor 
Kurt Schuschnigg a fortnight ago, he 
rushed to Rome for Mussolini’s support 
and threatened: “When I return the 
fight begins.” 

But last week—after a snub from the 
Duce—the swaggering Prince had only 
vague words: “I can’t reveal my plans.” 
Then he commanded the Heimwehr— 
his private army which Schuschnigg or- 
dered disbanded—to “keep cool” until 
he consulted with its leaders. 

Inside observers thought Starhem- 
berg would swallow the defeat and 
abandon politics for his other diversion, 
cafe-clowning. They pointed out that 
the Prince has run through his entire 
fortune—once Austria’s largest—and 
that since 1934 the Heimwehr has been 
financed by Mussolini, with occasional 
contributions from Fritz Mandl, arms 
magnate. Now the Duce has stopped 
the flow of Italian lira, and last week 
Schuschnigg hinted he might national- 
ize Mandl’s munitions business. 

Also, Viennese ask themselves: Even 
if Starhemberg somehow procured 
funds, how could he hope to overcome 
superior government forces? His Heim- 
wehr was dwindled to 15,000—small 
compared with Schuschnigg’s 40,000- 
man regular army and 40,000-man mili- 
tia. 

The odds are further staked against 
the Prince by the Chancellor’s control 
of press and radio, the police—in Vienna 
alone numbering 7,000 equipped with 
machine-guns and tanks—and the 
Fatherland Front, which exercises a 
monopoly on political activity. 

To upset government hegemony, Star- 
hemberg must attract Austria’s two 
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disgruntled factions, the Socialists and 
Nazis. But it was the Prince’s Heim- 
wehr and his second-in-command, Ma- 
jor Emil Fey, who slaughtered 1,000 
Socialists and shelled Vienna's great 
cooperative apartment houses in Feb- 
ruary, 1934. Nazis detest the high-born 
noble for the scurrilous epithets he has 
applied to their low-born hero, Adolf 
Hitler. 


With the dice so evidently loaded 
against him, many thought Starhem- 
berg would hesitate to stake his future 
in a free-for-all fight with the quiet, 
determined Chancellor. 


Last week Schuschnigg tightened his 
grip by issuing a decree giving himself 
absolute power over the Fatherland 
Front. But shortly after this dictatorial 
gesture, Schuschnigg got a reminder 
that on his northern front hovers a 
brown cloud that may some day storm 
him out of office. 

Late Saturday night, 50 Nazis crept 
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toward the darkened hulk of Wachsen- 
berg Castle, battlemented Upper Aus- 
tria residence of Prince Starhemberg. 
Suddenly rifles flashed and ambushing 
police rushed out, killing two Nazis, 
capturing eight, sending the others 
scampering into the surrounding forest. 

Dismissing the Heimwehr claim that 
since this was a German plot to assas- 
sinate Prince Starhemberg, his private 
army shouldn’t be broken up, govern- 
ment officials called it a crude Nazi 
attempt to steal arms supposedly 
cached in the castle. 

But this fiasco recalled a bloodier 
day—July 25, 1934, when Nazi terror- 
ists killed Chancellor Dollfuss and came 
within an ace of overrunning the nation. 


Austrians know that Berlin tempo- 
rarily has ordered its agents to lie low. 
But they fear it won’t be long until 
Adolf Hitler again releases the flood of 
German guns and propaganda he poured 
into his fatherland two years ago. 
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«. Prince von Stathemberg: Tales From the Vi- 
enna Woods Say He Prefers Beer to Politics 
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BLUM: He Came Quietly, He Saw 
Clearly, He Conquered Slowly 


Four years ago, a little German with 
a red blob of a mustache and a bang 
slicked left to right across his forehead 
leaned down from a rostrum. He 
screamed hysterically at his rigid au- 
dience: “Our Hour has come!” 
Across the Rhine, Edouard Herriot, 
volatile French Premier-designate, wav- 
ered along a tightrope: “The slightest 
excess might provoke the extremism of 
the Hitlerites. The least weakness 
might encourage them.” 
Behind scenes, a shaggy- 
haired Jew, fulcrum of Her- 
riot’s power, sniffed: “The 
ridiculous little King of the 
Nazis . .. has reached his 
zenith.” 
Eight months later, the 
miracle of Adolf Hitler be- 
coming the embodiment of a 
resurgent Germany crammed 
the sneer down Leon Blum’s 
throat—but the fact dis- 
turbed him not at all. The 
gaunt, introspective Socialist 
had lived 47 years before en- 
tering active politics. If mis- 
taken political prognostica- 
tions ended his career, he 
would willingly retire to his 
iron-grilled, gray-walled man- 
sion near the Seine—on the 
placid Ile St. Louis—and 
there comfort himself with 
his gigantic library, his Chi- 
nese objets dart and one of 
the best collections of silver- 
ware in France. 


VENI: Leon Blum, elegant 
recluse and pacifist extraor- 
dinary, was born in Paris, 

April 9, 1872. His Alsatian- 

Jewish parents lived in the 

St. Denis quarter—root of 

the bloody Revolution of 1871. 

He bounced on the knee of 

a@ grandmother who recited 

to him grim tales of that second Terror 
and of her own part in the Paris Com- 
mune. 

His father, a famous silk merchant 
—crush silk hats are still called 
“Blums”’—sent him tothe Lycee Charle- 
magne and thence to l’Ecole Normale 
Superieure. Young Blum took his de- 
gree in philosophy in 1890, and for the 
ensuing five years devoted himself to 
corporation law. 

During the next decade, however, he 
enjoyed life as a scholarly dilettant. 
He dabbed his long white artist’s hands 
in Marxian idealism and drew them out 
tinged with red. From his pen, poured 
various dramatic and literary reviews 
marked by wit and wisdom. 

The growing Socialist Party took 
notice of this up-and-coming intellectu- 
al and in 1899 persuaded him to join. 
For fifteen years he remained mutely 
in the background, absorbing the teach- 
ings of Jean Jaures, dean of French 
socialism. 
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Vipi: 1918. The war swept on to its 
tragic-comic conclusion at Versailles 
and Blum, remembering the passion of 
Jaures for peace, caught up the torch. 

He leaped into the maelstrom of 
French post-war politics. In 1919 he 
became Deputy for his Department of 
the Seine and wrote the platform of 
the Socialist Party. Steadily his influ- 
ence with his compatriots grew. They 
knew him as a thoroughly honest and 
sincere man—a brilliant idealist with 
the interests of the people actuating him. 

Once, when the suave, mustached 
Socialist sauntered diffidently into the 
Chamber during a speech by Poincare 
—whose armed occupation of the Ruhr 
he had bitterly opposed—that acrid 
statesman halted in the midst of his 


DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY Ss. J. WOOLF 
Leon Blum, Leader of the French Socialists 


oratory: “You are very welcome here, 
Monsieur. We have need of your coun- 
sel... It is well for France that men 
like you should sit in the Chamber.” 


Vici: Don’t mount the stool until 
you can balance yourself; don’t take 
power unless you can keep it. With this 
advice to his followers, Blum for years 
has kept his party at the pivotal point 
of French politics—a Socialist defection 
usually breaks the Ministry. 


Five weeks ago, the revered tee- 
totaller—who remains so in spite of 
the fact that he represents Narbonne, 
one of the most prolific grape-growing 
districts of France—squinted musingly 
through his steel-rimmed spectacles at 
the last election figures. The power, 
assumption of which he had so long de- 
plored, had come to him. 


Blum faces leadership with his old 
credo: “The people who have given us 
their confidence must be told the truth, 
openly, without hesitation ... We must 
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hide nothing, omit nothing.” The es- 
sential basis of international relations, 
he says, lies in the same formula— 
“mutual candor.” 

As for the solution: “We will seek to 
establish real security by a disarmed 
peace.” 

The squeaky-voiced Premier-to-be, 
who has shaken Cabinets so often with 
his trenchant sarcasm and his persua- 
sive editorials in his fiery Radical news- 
paper, Le Populaire, presents imposing 
qualifications for his impending job. 

Blum’s desire for peace is almost 
pathological. “As long as I live, there 
will be no war.” Like George Lansbury 
of England, Blum took a hands-off at- 
titude on the Italo-Ethiopian dispute. 
Over the dissenting voices of subordi- 
nates, he still insists on wav- 
ing an olive-branch toward 
bellicose Germany, and wants 
to act as mediator to mend 
the Anglo-Italian rift. 

His private life is as un- 
obtrusive as his public life 
is spectacular. He spends 
much of his time in a se- 
cluded apartment on _ the 
Boulevard Montparnasse, re- 
tiring early. He fences a lit- 
tle, but otherwise takes no 
exercise, since he tires easily. 
He delights in reading pro- 
found philosophical tomes. 
His own writings of youth, 
such as “About Marriage” 
(a sympathetic viewing of 
free love) are long since out 
of print. 

The dark-eyed statesman’s 
present wife was at one time 
his secretary. Her predeces- 
sor, daughter of the redoubt- 
able Gen. Henri Bloch, died 
five years ago, leaving her 
widower a considerable for- 
tune to add to inherited 
wealth. In spite of this, Blum 
remains in moderate circum- 
stances—gifts to poor rela- 
tives and his party have bled 
away his funds. 

But his purse is the least 
of the “‘millionaire Socialist’s” 
worries. To solve the most 
knotty problems France has faced since 
the World War, the thin-featured Jew 
must match wits with an anti-Semitic 
Reichsfuehrer whose shadow darkens 
most of Europe. Against Hitler’s war- 
song: “Deutschland Uber Alles,’’ Leon 
Blum lifts another cry: “Peace above 
all!” 

To swell the peace-chorus, the spry 
64-year-old Frenchman strives persist- 
ently for closer ties between Gallic 
and Anglo-Saxon nations. In Paris a 
fortnight ago, he spoke of his distress 
at America’s “misunderstanding” over 
the war-debts. 

Last week Blum’s old friend Edouard 
Herriot, American debt-liquidation ad- 
vocate, refused the post of Foreign 
Minister in the new Cabinet. Un- 
daunted, the Socialist chieftain sheered 
off home problems temporarily and set 
about reinforcing Marianne’s mutual 
security front by conferences with the 
officials of both the Soviet Union and 
Rumania. 
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ST. IVES: U. S. Bar Honors Its 
Patron—a Lawyer but No Crook 


Citizens of the little Breton village 
of Treguier got up early one morning 
last week and hung American flags 
from their windows. High above them 
all, the Stars and Stripes fluttered from 
one of the three towers of the Cathedral. 

Later in the day Mgr. Serrand, Bish- 
op of Saint Brieuc and Treguier, wel- 
comed to the medieval edifice delegates 
from the American Bar Association, as 
well as 15,000 pilgrims. Headed by 
Pendleton Beckley of Paris and Pro- 
fessor John H. Wigmore, dean emeritus 
of Northwestern University’s law 
school, the Americans came to present 
a stained-glass window in honor of St. 
Ives, who lived and died in Treguier. 

The window, 20 feet by 6—replacing 
one destroyed in the French Revolution 
—depicts the 13th century lawyer- 
priest administering justice. In a lower 
light, it bears the seal of the United 
States Department of State and the in- 
scription, “Presented by the bar of the 
United States in homage to Ives, patron 
saint of lawyers.” 


® Forty-four years after St. Ives’s 
death (1303), Pope Clement VI acceded 
to popular request and canonized him 
as patron saint of lawyers. Despite his 
unblemished reputation—a Latin epi- 
gram of the time described him as “a 
lawyer but no crook’’—St. Ives’s sym- 
bol is a cat. The feline typifies the 
medieval conception of a lawyer: He 
watches for his prey, darts out and 
catches it, then plays with it but never 
lets it escape from his reach. 


ZEPPELIN: Priest Celebrates 
High Mass—High Above Ocean 


At Lakehurst, N. J., last week, 51 
passengers climbed aboard the Hinden- 
burg for the return journey of the Zep- 
pelin’s second round-trip flight between 
Germany and America. Among them 
was Father Paul Schulte, of the Ob- 
lates of Mary Immaculate, who came 
over on the dirigible’s first voyage. 

Months ago Father Schulte got the 
idea he would like to say the first 
aerial Mass. Church officials, he knew, 
forbade Masses on airplanes because a 
sudden lurch of the machine might spill 
the consecrated wine from the chalice. 
But Zeppelins, he reasoned, were steady 
and there should be little danger of an 
altar accident. 

With boyish enthusiasm, the Oblate 
Father appealed to Mgr. Orsenigo, 
Apostolic Nuncio at Berlin. The prel- 
ate, in turn, telegraphed the Vatican 
for permission. It came just two days 
before the Hindenburg sailed. Clutch- 
ing a ticket given him by a friend, and 
the coveted Papal faculty to say Mass 
m™ aeronavi, Father Schulte set out on 
the Hindenburg from Friedrichshafen. 

Father Schulte did not say say Mass 
the first morning over the ocean but 
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waited until the second, appropriately 
the Feast of the Apparition of St. 
Michael the Archangel, patron saint 
of both Germany and mariners. 


In the Hindenburg’s lounge, Father 
Schulte and the passengers gathered 
before an altar decorated with flowers, 
a crucifix and two candles—left un- 
lighted for fear of an explosion. Max 
Jordan, European representative of the 
National Broadcasting Co., served as 
Father Schulte’s acolyte and received 
Holy Communion during the service. 


“To me,” said Father Schulte after 
the Mass, “it was one of the most won- 
derful experiences of my life.” 


® Last week as the Zeppelin roared 
over Keighley, England, on its east- 
ward flight, Father Schulte threw a 
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WIND TUNNEL: 500 Miles an 
Hour Without Moving an Inch 


Two years before the Wright broth- 
ers accomplished their first motor- 
driven flights, they set up a 8-foot 
wooden tube 16 inches square in the 
back of their Dayton, Ohio, bicycle 
shop. At one end they started up a 
fan driven by a little gas motor. Then, 
through a small door in the side of the 
tube, they held wing models with dif- 
ferent curvatures seeking the ones 
which would give the biggest side 
thrust as the airstream hit them. 

Few important advances in aerody- 
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Ready for a ‘Flight’: N.A.C.A.’s Full-Scale Wind Tunnel 


parcel from the gondola. In it were 
fresh carnations and a letter directing 
finders to place them on the grave of 
his brother Franz, prisoner of war. 


Miva: Paul Schulte and Otto Fuhr- 
mann served together in the German 
Army during the World War. After- 
ward the close friends became Oblate 
Fathers. Serving as a missionary in 
Africa, Father Fuhrmann was taken 
ill and died before slow oxen and mules 
could carry him from the jungle to a 
hospital. In faraway Germany, Father 
Schulte drew a lesson from his friend’s 
death: missionaries should have air- 
planes and automobiles instead of slow 
beasts of burden, dog-sleds, and canoes 
to save their lives in time of danger. 


Father Schulte sought to bring this 
about by organizing MIVA—Missions 
Verkehrs Arbeitsgemeinschaft (Mis- 
sionary Communications Association). 
Since its founding in 1927, he has di- 
rected the worldwide organization to 
which Catholics contribute money to 
buy speedy methods of transportation 
for missionaries. From such offerings 
MIVA has provided 58 automobiles, 8 
motorboats and 7 airplanes for the 
Church’s outposts on four continents. 


namics have been made since then 
without similar first recourse to wind 
tunnel testing. Most of the recent 
spectacular progress in American air- 
plane design is directly traceable to the 
elaborate tunnels maintained by the 
government’s National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics at Langley 
Field, Va. 

Each Spring several hundred of the 
country’s leading designers, manufac- 
turers, and flying officers gather there 
for a program of demonstrations and 
conferences. Previous pilgrimages 
have been rewarded by previews of the 
world’s first high density tunnel, the 
first tunnel for full-sized propeller test- 
ing, and the first tunnel large enough 
to try out full-sized airplanes. The past 
two meetings have featured the opening 
of a 2,500-foot towing basin for the 
study of seaplane hull design and of a 
vertical tunnel to solve the mysteries 
of airplane spinning. 

Last week laboratory workers dem- 
onstrated this year’s spectacular ad- 
dition—a big concrete and steel tun- 
nel; through its 8-foot throat an 8,000 
horsepower motor drives an air stream 
at over 500 miles an hour. 
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HANDBOOK: Schools and Their 


Cities, in No Uncertain Terms 


In an early-19th century house, set 
on a knoll and surrounded by terraced 
gardens, in Brookline, Mass., a light 
burns in one room until 2 o’clock each 
morning. Neighbors know it denotes 
neither a bridge party nor sickness— 
just Porter Sargent, Harvard ’96, stuf- 
fing his sharp mind with pedagogical 
books and magazine articles. 

Four, five or six hours later—that’s 
long enough to sleep—the private school 
authority starts another day. From his 
home, housing his collection of Oriental 
art, he goes to his Boston office at 11 
Beacon Street. 

Sticking to his motto “Don’t do to- 
day what you can put off until tomor- 
row,” Sargent tends only to urgent mat- 
ters: advising school trustees where 
they can find just the right person to 
head their institution; steering dis- 
gruntled teachers to pleasanter fields, 
or suggesting to troubled parents which 
school can do the most for their chil- 
dren. Because he gives much free ad- 
vice and accepts fees only from parents 
who “are able to pay,” he finances his 
Sargent’s School Service another way: 
from his annual “Handbook of Private 
Schools.” ; 

Each January, Sargent and his chief 
assistant, Alice Crane, start the three- 
month job of editing the thick, red-and- 
gold book. Last week the 20th edition 
—3,000 copies, 1,141 pages, $6—ap- 
peared. 

The Bostonian sent copies to book 
reviewers and asked them to note his 
“up-to-date slant on the schools. Pun- 
gent comment on educational bigwigs 
and educational centers. Caustic com- 
ment on current educational bunk.” 
With characteristic New England dis- 
like of wastefulness he added: “If you 
find you cannot review it, be good 
enough to return it to us.” 

Most of the volume, aside from high- 
priced advertisements, contains data on 
some 1,500 private schools. Besides 
such routine information as the loca- 
tion, headmaster’s name and college, 
tuition fees, number on faculty, value 
of scholarships, income from invested 
funds, number and value of buildings, 
and number of alumni who entered col- 
lege, Sargent also sprinkles in historical 
comment, the general trend and atmos- 
phere of the school, and anything else 
he considers pertinent. 


‘PUNGENT COMMENT’: Leading Sar- 
gent’s Travel School for Boys five times 
around the world—1904-14—-sharpened 
the Bostonian’s observation. Since 1925 
he has amused his readers, but an- 
noyed Chambers of Commerce, with his 
pithy and opinionated comments on cer- 
tain better-known cities included in the 
handbook: 

Philadelphia “has lent its name to 
cream cheese, scrapple, capon and a 
certain type of lawyer.” Washington 
boasts “the pillared and pedimented tem- 
ple dedicated to the nine supreme gods 
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recruited from corporation lawyers, serv- 
ants of the utilities, lame ducks, dis- 
credited politicians, and Jewish ideal- 
ists.” Detroit has “the suburban 
Church of the Little Flower (from 
which) Father Coughlin holds forth on 
almost anything but Christianity.” 
Hartford contains “the home offices of 
many of the large national insurance 
companies, so every fire alarm is heard 
in Hartford and every obituary brings 
tears to the eyes of its leading citizens.” 
And to show that. he keeps abreast of 
the times, this year’s book adds to the 
Hartford item: “but the Connecticut 
River floods periodically wash away all 
tears and other things.” 

But for Boston—where he once taught 
at The Browne and Nichols School— 
Sargent saves his sharpest dogmatism. 
To his hazel eyes it is “one of the world’s 
choicest places of residence, though its 
climate is harsh, its people aloof, its 
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Porter Sargent Amuses Readers and 
Annoys Chambers of Commerce 


government corrupt... The aristocrats 
of Boston all left with Lord Howe. The 
old Boston families of today are for the 
most part derived from the rabble of 
smugglers and privateersmen who 
poured in as the Tories left with the 
British fleet . . . Described as a state 
of mind, Boston certainly produces it 
. . . Only to outside vulgarians is Bos- 
ton the home of the bean and the cod. 
Bostonians don’t know beans, frijoles. 
All they know is the California pea bean 
cooked in one particular way. The Bos- 
tonian eats scrod, not cod. The Cabots 
are mostly queer people, and the Lowells 
know not God.” 

In 137 closely-printed pages, ‘The 
Editor Speaks” on educational trends, 
propaganda, dictatorships, and books, 
and reflects sadly that “if it weren’t 
for the schools we might all be book 
readers.”” He finds it ironical that pri- 
vate schools have contributed more than 
$20,000,000 to Hearst through adver- 
tising in his three magazines: Cosmo- 
politan, Good Housekeeping and Har- 
per’s Bazaar. That makes them in a 
measure responsible for Hearst’s vicious 
activities and his red raids upon schools 
and colleges.” 
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Education, on the whole, he finds im- 
proving, for both teacher and scholar. 
He rejoices, but names no names, that 
a “fuzzy-minded and mystical” heaq-. 
mistress is now replaced by “a brisk 
scholarly young woman.” But he jg 
not convinced that boards of trustees 
are yet competent to select headmas- 
ters, and cites Roxbury Latin where 
recently a “younger generation of trus- 
tees, canvassing the country for a suc. 
cessor (to the resigned headmaster), 
had up before them an alumnus whom 
they turned down and who shortly after 
was elected president of Harvard. They 
selected a gentleman from Wisconsin 
with an Oxford accent.” 
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GOLF: Britain Has No Trouble 
Keeping Its Women’s Trophy 


Unlike the average woman tourna- 
ment golfer—leather-skinned and bux- 
om—Gloria D. Minoprio, a French wom- 
an who lives in England, is tall and 
theatrically beautiful. She covers her 
face with chalk-like powder and smears 
her lips with a carmine rouge. 

Dressed in a jumper-suit tightly fit- 
ting her Ziegfeldian figure, she parked 
her car at a Southport course last week 
and, with only one club under her arm, 
marched to the first tee—ready to take 
part in the British women’s champion- 
ship. With that one club—a cleek— 
Miss Minoprio, sneered at by all rivals 
because she seldom bothers to speak to 
them, consistently drove 200 yards off 
the tee. 

In bunkers, she laid the blade of her 
club back and hoisted her ball out with 
a cut shot. On the greens, she placed her 
hands well in front of her body, thus 
closing the face of her cleek until it 
became as vertical as a putter. 

A caddy, carrying spare balls and a 
replica of her solitary weapon in case 
the shaft broke, ambled along and teed 
up for her at the start of every hole. 
The 28-year-old, ethereal-looking links 
lady floated over 36 holes to a 90 and 
an 84—a total of 174, low enough to 
qualify. 

But next day in the first round of 
match play, the tournament’s only one- 
weapon entry bowed, 7 up and 5 to 
play, to Mrs. Edith Mary Rhodes, a 
mechanical golfer who sometimes fans 
the ball completely. 

The ultimate winner of the champion- 
ship was Pamela Barton, the caddies’ 
nightmare. Into her heavy leather bag, 
the sturdy 19-year-old London lass 
jammed seventeen clubs, dozens of ex- 
tra balls, sweaters to suit changing 
weather conditions, boxes of tees, tow- 
els, a tent-like umbrella, a shooting 
stick to sit on while waiting her turn, 
and a knapsack of cosmetics. In the 
finals, Pam and her weary porter 
ploughed through a cold gale to beat 
24-year-old Bridget Newell, England's 
youngest justice of the peace, by 4 
score of 7 and 5. 

An epidemic of jittery nerves shook 
all of Uncle Sam’s stars out of the 
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ALL THE OLD Splegrily ON A NEW PRICE SCALE 


e importance of price is in direct proportion to the reputation, 
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CADILLAC TOURING SEDAN Seniss 60 








with the past, leaves a sense of satisfaction impossible to duplicate. 
egrity and admitted excellence of the product—which, of course, *77Cadillac and LaSalle have the world’s premier reputation—but 
they also have the ability to prove, by their deeds, the virtue that is 
in them. By superb riding and driving qualities they make their 
owners constantly aware of their exalted motoring position. * * * The 
more carefully you study the prices on LaSalle, Cadillac and Cadillac- 
Fleetwood—1175, #1645 and $2445—the more convinced you will 


be that they are the paramount value in the world’s market today. 
*Model illustrated $1695. Monthly payments to suit your purse. Prices list at Detroit, Michigan, 


iders the low 1936 Cadillac prices more than ordinarily remark- 
le. ** 7 There is a significance to these 1936 prices on LaSalle, 
dillac and Cadillac-Fleetwood which would not obtain if they were 
t of the Royal Family of Motordom. ’ * *To own the most distin- 
ished cars the world affords is a joy in itself. But to enjoy them 


a saving which now mounts high into the hundreds, in contrast 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS FROM EUROPEAN 
To Climb the Highest Picket in the Mountainous Fence Be- 
tween India and Tibet One Must Eat Carefully and Well... 
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WIDE 
Such Little Friends as This Guard the Base of 29,141- . . . And Tibetans Believe a Golden Cock Guards 
Foot Everest, Highest Pimple on Earth’s Face .. . the Top of the Mountain to the Left : 
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Year Making Arrangements . . . Talking to the Maharaja of Sikkim . . . Gathering Equipment. . 
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RWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


and Make No Errors Negotiating Crevasses Like This... 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Such Obstacles, Which Have Taken 2I Lives Still Fail to . . » Trying to Avoid the Glacial Flows Which Are 
ighten You... You Will Take One of These Routes... Responsible for Most Mountain-Climbing Deaths 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS FROM INTERNATIONAL 
'e Had to See That Porters Were Lean, Light and Strong . . . That Yellow-Robed Lamas Blessed Them Prop- 
tly. Then, and Then Only, Could the Expedition’s Mongolian Ponies Start Moving Up to Everest’s Base 
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INTERNATIONAL ACME 


OLYMPIC TRAINING SEASON IN FULL SWING: Mrs. Thera W. W. Strode, U. S. Decathlon Pros. 
Steppich of the U. S. Women’s Gymnastic Team, Sights Victory pect, Tries One of His Ten Events 


Kokomuto of Japan Works Walter Marty, World High-Jump Record 
Off Weight With the Hammer Holder, Makes the Sky the _ Limit 





NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS FROM EURO! 


In Germany, Gisela Mauermeyer (Left) Gets Set—and Alfred Mueller Takes a Turn at Training 
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running. Mrs. Glenna Collett Vare, 
muscle-bound and tense, lost to a coun- 
trywoman, Charlotte Glutting (pro- 
nounced Glooting), in the first round. 
Then Miss Glutting fell before Miss 
Barton. 

During the qualifying tests, Patty 
Berg, freckled-faced Minneapolis mar- 
vel, seemed happy-go-lucky and confi- 
dent. With a handshake she wished 
all her opponents success as they teed 
off. “The only trouble with that,” said 
Molly Gourlay, British Curtis Cup 
captain, “was that she has such a tre- 
mendous grip that my hand didn’t re- 
cover until about the fifth tee.” 

Once the match play began, Patty’s 
hands became clammy. As she was 
losing her second round duel to Elsie 
Corlett, a spectator friend whispered, 
“You must concentrate, my dear.” 
Gloomily Patty replied, “I am concen- 
trating hard but nothing happens.” 

She argued with her caddy about the 
correct choice of clubs and tried to 
steady herself by playing as slowly as 
Lawson Little. After missing her last 
chance to prolong the match—a 15- 
yard putt on the 18th green—Patty 
broke down in tears and had to be 
carried to the clubhouse. 

Marion Miley, Kentucky’s tomboy 
who two weeks before did not rate high 
enough to play on the Curtis Cup team, 
was the only American to reach the 
quarter-finals. To continue her good 
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luck, she superstitiously refused to shed 
a waterproof jacket, even when the sun 
came out. But Miss Newell downed 
her, 4 and 3. 

Thus England easily retained the one 
British trophy never won by a United 
States player. 


TENNIS: ‘Down-Unders’ Consider 
U.S. an Easier Foe Than Europe 


Only four countries have ever won 
the Davis Cup, emblem of world su- 
premacy: United States, 10 times; 
Great Britain, 8; France, 6; and Aus- 
tralia, 6. Australia, victorious for the 
last time in 1919, usually has tried to 
regain the cup the hard way—by chal- 
lenging in the European zone where 
several countries annually produce 
strong teams. 

Although the United States has never 
triumphed since 1927, Uncle Sam’s net 
men have had a picnic, year after year, 
in the preliminaries. Against inferior 
opposition in the North American zone, 
they have mopped up Cuba, Canada 
and Mexico and thereby earned the 
right to face the European champions 
—winner to play in the challenge round 
against the country that holds the cup. 
Hence the United States needed to sur- 
mount only one difficult obstacle to 
reach the finals. 
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Last Winter the tennis czars of Aus- 
tralia, lost continent, apparently studied 
up on their geography. They decided 
to avoid the difficult European zone 
eliminations and instead enter the 
North American zone—where only one 
top-flight tennis country stood in the 
way. 

This week-end at Germantown, Pa., 
the strong Down-Under racqueteers— 
Jack Crawford, Adrian Quist and Vivi- 
an McGrath—will trade strokes with 
the aces of the United States—Donald 
Budge, Wilmer Allison or Bryan (Bit- 
sy) Grant, and Gene Mako. 

On the slim, freckled shoulders of 
Budge rest this country’s chances. Al- 
lison, a 31-year-old veteran, played er- 
ratically in practice rounds last week; 
Grant can win or lose to anyone; Mako 
excels only in doubles. 

But Budge, who will celebrate his 
21st birthday June 13, has unlimited 
possibilities. Some experts say he will 
develop into another Vines or Tilden. 
His backhand is more savage than his 
forehand. 

Andy-Gump-chinned, his face is so 
homely that even his mother does not 
dispute the charge. Yet on a tennis 
court, the son of a laundry wagon 
driver handles his 170 pounds grace- 
fully, and instinctively makes the right 
moves. His debauching urges run to 
milk-shakes, mashed potatoes, and lis- 
tening to jazz. 
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ATHLETES WHO WILL TAKE 





PART IN THE OLYMPICS 












Teams and Players Already Named 








BASKETBALL— Thirteen selected 


for the Berlin games Aug. 





1-16, after eliminations 











among A. A. U., Y. M. C. A., and sectional collegiate champions: Art Mollner, Don Piper, 
Carl Knowles, Sam Balter, Frank Lubin, Carl Shy and Duane Swanson of the Hollywood 
(Calif.) Universals; Frarcis Johnson, Tex Gibbons, Joe Fortenberry, Jack Ragland and Bill 


Wheatly of the McPherson (Kan.) Oilers; and Ralph Bishop of the University of Wash- 
ington. 

Boxinc—Chosen after tournament between A. A. U., Army, Chicago Golden Gloves, and 
collegiate champions: 112-pound, Louis Laurie, Cleveland; 118-pound, Jackie Wilson, Cleve- 
land: 126-pound, Ted Kara, Cleveland ; 135-pound, Andy Scrivani, Chicago; 147-pound, How- 
ell King, Detroit; 160-pound, Jimmy Clark, Jamestown, N. Y.; 175-pound, Carl Vinciquerra, 
Omaha; heavyweight, Arthur Oliver, Chicago. 

EQuESTRIANS—Last week-end the United States Army team, lone entry, went through 
the formality of qualifying at Fort Riley, Kan. Members: Major William B. Bradford, Major 
Hiram E, Tuttle, Capt. Isaac L. Kitts, Capt. Cornelius C. Jadwin, Capt. Earl F. Thompson, 
Capt. W. A. Raguse, Capt. C. Stanton Babcock, Capt. Milo H. Matteson, Capt. John M. Wil- 
liams, Lt. Raymond W. Curtis, Lt. Harold S. Isaacson. 

Fencinc— Eighteen men and three women picked on point-score basis in series of try- 
outs. Foils: Hugh Alessandroni; Warren Dow, Montclair, N. J.; Dernell Every; Joseph L. 
Levis, Boston; William T. Pecora, Boston; John F. Potten. Epee: Andrew Boyd, Los An- 
geles; Jose R. de Capriles, Lt. Gustave H. Heiss, Frank S. Righeimer, Lt. Thomas J. Sands, Lt. 
Fred R. Weber. Saber: Norman C. Armitage, Peter W. Bruder, Miguel A. de Capriles, Bela 
de Nagy, Dr. John R. Huffman, Samuel T. Stewart. Women: Mrs. Joanna de Tuscan, De- 
troit; Marion Lloyd, Dorothy Locke. (all of New York unless otherwise noted). 

GYMNASTICS (WOMEN)— Eight survivors of trials held in Philadelphia, May 9: Mrs. 
Thera Steppich, New York; Jennie Caputo, Newark; Mrs. Emma Schmid, New York; Irma 
Haubold, Union City, N. J.; Regina Sonnenleiter, Chicago; Margaret Duff, Philadelphia ; 
Marie Kibler, Philadelphia; Jennie Hines, Philadelphia. 

MARATHON— Ellison Brown, Providence, R. I., winner of Boston A. A. run, automatically 
qualified for one of three places. (Others to be named after National A. A. U. event in 
Washington, May 30.) 

WaLkinc— Winners of National A. A. U. 50,000-meter event in Cincinnati last Sunday, 
selected pending official approval of times: Ernest Crosbie, Detroit; Albert Mangan, Lowell, 
Mass.; Ernest Koehler, New York. 

WreEsTLING— Selected after A. A. U., Y. M. C. A. and college eliminations: 123-pound, 
Ross Flood, Oklahoma A. & M.; 134-pound, Francis Millard, North Adams, Mass. ; 145-pound, 

arley Strong, Oklahoma A. & M.; 158-pound, Frank Lewis, Oklahoma A. & M.; 174-pound, 
Orville England, Southwest Teachers; 191-pound, Roy Clemons, Central Teachers; heavy- 
weight, Roy Dunn, Gats, Okla. 

YacuTiInc—Eight-meter class: “Angelita’ of Los Angeles (Owen P. Churchill, helms- 
man); six-meter class: “Mystery” of Los Angeles (William A. Bartholmae Jr., helmsman) ; 
monotype class: to be sailed by Frank B. Jewett Jr., Short Hills, N. J., (Boat supplied by city 
of Berlin, Germany). Star-class trials to be held off Sayville, Long Island, July 6-11. 








Trials To Come 









BASEBALL—Baltimore, July 1-12. (Ama- 
teurs must pay a $100 entry fee—to finance 
the team—in the hope of being selected to 
demonstrate the sport in a game with a 
French team.) 

Philadel- 


CaANOEING— Schuylkill River, 


phia, June 27-28. 


Cyciinc—Paterson, N. J., 
or Washington, July 5. 


Philadelphia, 


Fre_p HanpBALL— Undecided. 
Fretp Hockeyv— Philadelphia, June 21. 


GYMNASTICS (MEN)—New York, June 
0. 


< 


MopERN PENTATHLON—West Point, N. 
Y., June 4-7. 


PistoL SHooTING— Undecided. 


Rowinc— Ejight-oared shells on Lake 
Carnegie, Princeton, N. J., July 4-5. All other 
events on Schuylkill River, Philadelphia, 
July 3-4. 


SocceER—U ndecided. 


SwIMMING (MEN)— Water polo and div- 
ing in Chicago, July 5-7. All other events in 
Providence, R. ]., July 10-12. 


SwIMMING (WOMEN)— Astoria, Long Is- 
land, July 11-12. 


Track & FieLpD (MEN)— Decathlon in 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 26-27; 10,000-meter 
run in Prirceton, N. J., July 3. All other 
events at Randall’s Island, N. Y., July 11-12. 


Track & FIELD (WOMEN)—Providence, 
R. L, July 4. 
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THE DANCE: Trying to Teach the 
Public What Its All About 


Only one of the arts is still spelled 
with a capital A. All creative forms 
except the dance have dropped the 
skulduggery of existing for the sacred 
few. 

Painters, sculptors, musicians, faced 
with a dearth of wealthy backers, have 
doffed their scorn of the unschooled 
layman and made a definite play for 
his patronage. Some artists, taking a 
lead from Richard Lahey of the Cor- 
coran Art School, give demonstration 
lectures on how a picture is made; 
composers now attend open forums and 
explain just what they are driving at 
in a given piece of music. The flattered 
public, relieved of its inferiority com- 
plex, has responded with enthusiastic 
support—and wiseheads crow about a 
renaissance of American art. 

But the dance—split into popular, 
concert and ballet—still maintains its 
aura of snobbery for the uninitiated. 
The average man of today is as mysti- 
fied by the gyrations of the Modern 
Dance as he was 30 years ago when 
Isadora Duncan, discarding the rigid 
rules of ballet, started it on its way. 
Drenched with high-sounding phrases 
of Beauty, Soul, Human Aspiration, it 
all seemed far beyond the grasp of 
mere pleasure-seekers who consequent- 
ly turned elsewhere for their esthetic 
thrills. 

Last week at the first National Dance 
Congress, held primarily to discuss its 
members’ artistic and economic prob- 
lems, the terpsichoreans made their 
first concerted effort to enlighten the 
layman. Daily sessions were devoted 
to the exposition of ballet, folk, theatre 
and variety dances—forms all more or 
less familiar to the public. Most en- 
lightening of all were the demonstra- 
tions and lectures concerning the so- 
called Modern Dance, which stems from 
America’s two most successful dancers, 
Isadora Duncan and Ruth St. Denis. 

The great Duncan, a deeply personal 
artist, rebelled against the technical 
limitations of the ballet, worked out an 
individual choreography, and thereby 
laid the groundwork for the Moderns’ 
freedom of movement. Ruth St. Denis, 
who studied Oriental movements and 
brought the religious function of the 
dance into its own again, succeeded in 
one important respect where Duncan 
had failed: she passed her knowledge 
on to her pupils. 

About six years ago three rebels 
emerged from her Denishawn School 
(run in collaboration with Ted Shawn). 
The trio—Martha Graham, Charles 
Weidman and Doris Humphrey—crys- 
tallized the forms of the Modern Dance. 
They abandoned much of the organized 
technique of their predecessors and 
turned to something very much like 
impressionism. This consisted largely 
in reducing moods to movements, but 
since the moods weren’t generally clear 
to the audience, the bewildered public 
failed to get much enjoyment out of 
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mysterious antics entitled “Credo,” 
“Dithyrambies” and the like. 

Then, as dance appreciation dwindled 
to an increasingly smaller number of 
intellectuals, the trio found they were 
not even satisfying their own pupils. 
As the depression thickened, the pupils 
rebelled against an art grown socially 
unsignificant and demanded the right 
to say something with the technique 
they had so painstakingly learned. 

Anti-war propaganda, little slices of 
life on the dole, straight character 
sketches crowded out the credos and 


” ACME 
Last week the 


HeLten Wits Moopy: 
Queen of the Tennis Courts opened her 


first one-man exhibition in oils at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries, New York. 
Her brightly colored plants and vegetables 
did not dazzle her eyes—a photographer’s 
flash bulb did. 
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the lyric fragments. A delighted pub- 
lic began to applaud the results. Weid- 
man, Graham and Humphrey, instead 
of becoming back numbers, leaped to 
the fore and took the leadership of this 
movement; their pupils are still pupils. 


TROUBLES: Now the Modern Dance 
is beginning to be understood; the ordi- 
nary person recognizes the gestures 
and moods of a program, and audience 
attendance increases with every recital. 
But the artist’s troubles haven’t ended 
with popular appreciation. Unless a 
dancer is established, she finds the go- 
ing hard. There is no regular employ- 
ment for her, concert halls cost money, 
and after years of training she is still 
helpless to show her achievement. Even 
if she is lucky enough to be invited to 
perform at a club or concert, an aver- 
age engagement pays only $7.50. 

Teaching is no answer either. A 
studio rents for $2 an hour, pianists 














demand $1.50 for the same time, and 
the top charge for a 60-minute lesson 
is 75 cents—since most of the pupils 
are even poorer than the teacher, this 
top is somewhat theoretical. 


So.tuTions: The congress adopted 
many practical resolutions. One advo- 
cated that the dozens of dance organi- 
zations spread all over the country be 
merged with the three major groups 
that sponsored the National Congress; 
the Dance Guild, the Dancers Associa- 
tion, and the National Dance League, 
No new union was formed; all mem- 
bers were urged to join established 
stage or artists’ unions, give no free 
performances even for benefits, and 
fight for extension of the Federal 
dance-theatre projects. 

The problem of press notices received 
serious consideration. It is generally a 
toss-up whether publications will send 
drama or music critics to cover im- 
portant recitals, and subsequent re- 
views often show lack of understand- 
ing of the dancer’s aims. So, as a final 
prop to their new venture, congress 
members passed a resolution urging 
the press to have better dance critics. 


ART: A Patron Picks a Winner 
And Critics Pick on the Patron 


Mrs. Frank G. Logan is a stout, 
amiable dowager. She lives in Chicago 
and her influence there extends to vari- 
ous fields. She writes poetry and music, 
buys pictures, and gives fat cash prizes 
at Chicago Art Institute shows. Dur- 
ing the Winter she lost much of her 
good nature and a great deal of her 
sympathy with modern artists. The 
first blow-up came in November at the 
institute’s annual exhibition of Ameri- 
can art. Mrs. Logan objected strenu- 
ously to the “disgusting”’ subjects por- 
trayed and also showed annoyance that 
the $500 Logan prize was awarded to 


Doris Lee’s realistic “Thanksgiving 
Dinner.” 
Her frayed nerves had hardly 


mended from this experience when they 
were frazzled again by the institute’s 
announcement in January that Jules 
Breton’s sentimental picture, “Song of 
the Lark,” must give way to “better 
art.”” Now she did have her dander up. 
Mrs. Logan frigidly pointed out that 
thousands of Americans had voted the 
“Lark” their favorite picture during 
the World’s Fair. Good or bad art, 
why weren’t they allowed to see it? 
But the institute stuck to its point and 
Mrs. Logan flounced off to a counter- 
attack. 

She mulled things over for two 
months. Then in March, she announced 
a new society called Sanity in Art. She 
would set up her own censorship and 
fight against “the modernistic, moronic 
grotesqueries that masquerade as art.” 
Soon she had branches in Pittsburgh, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis and GreeD- 
wich, Conn. Shy plutocrats, eager to 
buy pictures but confused by the claims 
of various schools, and perhaps fearful 
of disclosing poor taste, joined her 
movement. 

Mrs. Logan carried her sanity into 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
At the National Dance Congress, Martha Graham (Top Right) and Her Group Demon- 
strate Their Practice Technique; Bottom Row—Doris Humphrey Drills Her Pupils 
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the realm of logic. If she gave a cash 
prize, why shouldn’t she pick the win- 
ner? At the annual show of the Chi- 
cago Society of Painters and Sculptors 
last month, she did just that—and the 
lucky artist, Frank Dudley, promptly 
sold fifteen canvases. 

Last week in various parts of the 
country the press began noticing the 
movement seriously. C. J. Bulliet, Chi- 
cago News art critic, described the so- 
ciety as the “most lamentably amusing 
cultural reform” in Chicago since 
Mayor Thompson proposed cleansing 
the public libraries of books containing 
pro-British propaganda. On the other 
hand, Evelyn Marie Stuart, art com- 
mentator, wrote in The Art Digest, 
“Mrs. Logan ... is encouraging the 
only kind of art appreciation that does 
an artist any real good.” 

F. A. Whiting Jr., in his American 
Magazine of Art, editorialized on a 
more pessimistic note: “The first im- 
pulse... was to forget it with a smile.. 
But then came the memory of the 
laughable beginnings of the Townsend 
plan, or the Kingfish of Leuisiana, even 
the art-destroying aspects of fascism.” 








ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: ‘Green Pastures’ Remain 
Just as Verdant in Hollywood 


With all its charm, simplicity, hu- 
mor and drama preserved intact, “The 
Green Pastures,’”’ miracle of the theatre, 
has now become the miracle of the 
screen. 

Marc Connelly’s dramatization of 
Roark Bradford’s “Ol’ Man Adam and 
His Chillun” translates a naive Negro 
Fundamentalist’s idea of Heaven and 
‘ the Scriptures into terms of Negroes’ 
everyday life. The Pulitzer drama 
prize winner for 1930 played for five 
years and became an _ institution 
throughout the country—even in the 
South, where Negroes have not been 
accepted as actors. Last year the 
death of Richard Harrison, the original 
“Lawd,” was a national tragedy. 

The essence of the play’s attraction 
was its complete unaffectedness. The 
film has the same quality. Though he 
took full advantage of the mobility the 
camera provides, Connelly followed al- 
most the exact course of the play—and 
Heaven is still a perpetual fish-fry in 
a grassy glen with a white wooden gate, 
not a pearl-and-gold Hollywood metrop- 
olis. 

Fearing such distortions after hear- 
ing that Al Jolson was being considered 
for “de Lawd,” the author insisted on 
having final authority over the produc- 
tion. He wrote the scenario; and though 
he never directed a film, Warner Broth- 
ers agreed to let him direct “Green Pas- 
tures.” 

After a few trials—and errors—Con- 
nelly called for help. The technique was 
too new for him, and the camera, he 
discovered, had a thousand more angles 
than he had encountered when direct- 
ing for the stage. William Keighly, ace 
director in his own right, helped Con- 


nelly around the rough corners. De- 
spite the cast of more than 700—a large 
proportion of them children, who always 
slow up production—they finished shoot- 
ing in eight weeks. 

Superstition ran rampant—particu- 
larly concerning Gabe’s horn. Connel- 
ly, not wholly unsuperstitious himself, 
brought with him the original horn that 
had been used in the play. Three Ga- 


——_$__} 


creating a “whole mess of firmament” 
and the place to drain it off on—the 
earth. 

Pleased with the earth, de Lawd de. 
cides it should be inhabited; so he 
creates Adam and his wife Eve, and de- 
scends to see them. Adam thinks he’}] 
“make out all right once I learn the 
ropes.”” The contrast of the lofty theme 
and its matter-of-fact treatment—slang 


De Lawd and Brother Noah 


briels, who had tooted it in off-stage 
moments during the long theatre run, 
had died almost immediately after. To 
allay all fears, Connelly had the mouth- 
piece filled with wax, even though the 
film’s Gabe disclaimed any worries. 
“Course I ain’t blown the horn any. 
And also I ain’t goin’ to blow it any. 
They isn’t any use bein’ reckless.” 


HEAVEN ’N’ Eartu: The picture be- 
gins with Pickaninnies getting ready 
for Sunday School. The Reverend Des- 
hee is telling them Bible stories as 
Negroes have conceived them. 


Clouds roll away disclosing a fish-fry 
in progress; Negroes are singing and 
pickaninnies float by on crepe-hair 
clouds. Then Gabriel (Oscar Polk) 
enters. “Gangway! Gangway, for de 
Lawd God Jehovah!” calls Gabriel, and 
de Lawd (Rex Ingram) orders the fish- 
fry to proceed. 

After smoking a “10-cent seegar” de 
Lawd tries a taste of custard and finds 
that it lacks seasoning, needs more 
firmament. He “passes a miracle” 


in the mouths of de Lawd and his saints 
—is no small part of the film’s constant 
appeal as it was of the stage play’s. 

Man’s sins and evil ways drive their 
Creator to destroy them. Noah and his 
ark packed with pairs of animals from 
aardvarks and bedbugs, through yaks 
and zebras, weather the storm and de 
Lawd gives the earth a second trial. 
Their perversities again call him from 
Heaven, where he selects Moses (Frank 
Wilson) to lead his people from bond- 
age. Again and again, min repeats his 
sins, until de Lawd is ready to give up 
in despair. But each time a leader 
arises who has faith, and de Lawd fi- 
nally becomes a God of mercy instead of 
a God of wrath. 


Creation’s Cost: Though burdened 
with no heavy star payroll, the picture 
was expensive. Connelly received the 
highest price ever paid for screen rights, 
$100,000—plus a royalty guarantee. But 
the actors, even those in principal! parts, 
received salaries that extras and bit 
players generally receive. Ingram, 
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playing de Lawd, Adam, and Hezdrel, 
received a flat $1,000 weekly, the largest 
salary. 

Casting created the same problem 
for the film that it did for the play. 
Twenty members of the original com- 
pany went to Hollywood for the pic- 
ture. The rest Connelly picked up in 
Los Angeles’s Harlem, where they left 
mundane jobs as_ hairdressers, bell 
clerks, and Pullman porters for a short 
dive into more diverting realms. 


When it came to an actor for the all- 
important part of the Divinity, Con- 
nelly was frankly stumped. For him, 
Jolson was out of the question. Paul 
Robeson was briefly considered, as was 
Charles Winter Wood, who succeeded 
the unforgettable Harrison in the stage 
production. 

Then by chance, Rex Ingram, cast 
for Adam, wandered into Connelly’s of- 
fice. “I noticed something about him, 
a certain austerity that even Richard 
Harrison didn’t have. So I put a beard 
on him and there he was—de Lawd.” 


‘De Lawvp’: Ingram is a doctor who 
never hung up his shingle. Born on 
the famous Mississippi River boat, the 
Robert E. Lee, he graduated from a Los 
Angeles military academy before going 
to Northwestern University, which he 


a bare living. His first stage appear- 
ance was in Belasco’s Los Angeles pro- 
duction of “Lulu Belle,” ten years ago. 
Since then he has been in frequent 
screen and stage productions, and re- 
ceived high praise for the lead in “‘Steve- 
dore,” his favorite part, even above de 
Lawd. 


GRACE MOORE: ‘The King Steps Out’ 
And So, Almost, Does the Prima Donna 


Opera and threatre-goers must put 
up with some facial distortion while 
a lovely singer extends herself for a 
high note. But Hollywood insists that 
beauty must always be beautiful, even 
when she reaches for the top of the 
scale. So it records her song first with 
no merciless lens to chronicle the ef- 
fort, then plays it back while a camera 
commits to film the singer’s soundless, 
effortless mouthing. 

Grace Moore, opera, radio, concert 
and recent movie star, made film tests 
of herself while singing and discovered 
she could manage to look pretty in the 
process. So she discarded the play- 
back method for her new picture, ‘The 
King Steps Out.” 

All went well up to the milking scene. 
Miss Moore refused a double. But in 
the days when the blond star milked 


Grace Moore and Margie: Milking Time—Seven Hours 


left with an M.D., a Phi Beta Kappa 
key, and four N’s won in track, basket- 
ball, football and baseball. 

Back in Los Angeles, he became a 
bacteriological researcher, but turned 
to acting after realizing that science 
gave its important posts to white men. 
He won’t admit this, however, and gives 
as the reason for his change of voca- 
tion the simple, “I found it was not 
What i wanted to do.” 

As an extra in pictures, Ingram made 


cows on her grandfather’s Jellico, Tenn., 
farm, no Kleig lights beat down on her; 
if she sang, she didn’t have to stay on 
key; if a restless bovine tail slapped 
her, no camera made a deathless record 
of the humiliation. 

Retake after retake kept Miss Moore 
milking, singing and emoting for seven 
hours: “It tired both of us—Margie 
(the cow) and me.” 

It also started a pouting contest be- 
tween Miss Moore and Columbia Pic- 


tures. The star announced that she 
was walking out on her contract: “I 
have another public besides that one 
out in Hollywood.” 

Columbia pacified the actress by giv- 
ing her a long vacation. She sailed for 
Europe as soon as the picture was fin- 
ished, and the feud ended amicably. 
But its chances of revival are splendid: 
The scene that caused all the grievance 
has been completely cut from the film. 


New Mop: With “One Night of 
Love,” Miss Moore’s first starring ve- 
hicle, Columbia started the avalanche 
of opera-laden movies. Now the same 
studio again leads the film pack. It 
has abandoned the overused mold—the 
star’s climb from obscurity to operatic 
success—into which the films have re- 
peatedly cast its singing heroes and 
heroines. 

Miss Moore’s husband, Valentin Pa- 
rera (the Ronald Colman of Spain), 
bought the film rights to “The King 
Steps Out’—it was called “Cissy” in 
Vienna—including Fritz Kreisler’s 
score. It was the first time the noted 
violinist had tried light music com- 
position; the picture gives this country 
its first chance to hear the result. In 
selling the screen rights to Columbia for 
his wife’s use, Parera made a tidy profit. 

“The King Steps Out” is all a film 
operetta should be. It has a gay Graus- 
tarkian background, abounds in good 
humor and good acting, and profits by 
Josef von Sternberg’s excellent direc- 
tion. 


Fixer: The story is the romance of 
Emperor Francis Joseph (Franchot 
Tone), engaged to Princess Helena of 
Bavaria (Frieda Inescourt) by an ar- 
rangement of his mother’s. Helena loves 
a captain in the Emperor’s guard, and 
Cissy (Miss Moore) decides to help her 
sister marry the man she loves, instead 
of the Emperor. In the process—while 
pretending to be a dressmaker—she 
meets the young ruler and marries him 
herself. 

Miss Moore has never appeared to bet- 
ter advantage on the screen. She has ar- 
ranged her hair in a becoming style and 
has been photographed from the most 
effective angles. Tone has altered his 
coiffure, too, but with results not so 
good: To play the Emperor he had his 
hair crumpled into tight, curly ringlets. 

Walter Connolly contributes an en- 
grossing performance as the beer- 
drinking Prince of Bavaria; Elisabeth 
Risdon is splendid as his wife. 


. 
OTHER OPENINGS 


Stace: New Faces (Leonard Sill- 
man): A revue by comparatively un- 
known writers—a conglomeration of 
songs, sketches and dances, acted, sung 
and danced by hopefuls. Imogene Coca, 
a clever and exceptionally versatile 
comedian, takes the brunt of the re- 
sponsibilities, and when her material is 
good, her performance is better. Eliza- 
beth Wilde is amusing in a radio broad- 
cast impersonation of Louella Parsons, 
Marian Martin is good as a burlesque 
queen, and Tom Rutherford sings pleas- 
antly. 
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SILVER: After a Month of Mysterious Talks, U. S. 
Agrees to Buy China’s Surplus to Stabilize the Yuan 


“I believe that only through full and 
frank exchange of views similar to that 
which has just taken place between 
representatives of the Chinese Ministry 
of Finance and ourselves will it be pos- 
sible to improve the internal stability of 
national currencies .. .” 

Thus Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry A. Morgenthau Jr. concluded a 
month of mysterious conferences with 
a delegation of Chinese financiers. Last 
week the public finally learned what it 
was all about. 

Seated behind a glass-topped desk in 
his blue-walled office, Secretary Mor- 
genthau told reporters that America 
had agreed to buy substantial amounts 
of silver from the Central Bank of 
China. Objective: To provide China 
with sufficient gold and foreign ex- 
change to stabilize her currency. 

Next Dr. S. K. Alfred Sze, tall, shiny- 
faced Ambassador, read a statement 
from Dr. H. H. Kung, Chinese Minister 
of Finance and 75th lineal descendant 
of Confucius. For her part of the bar- 
gain, China agrees to (1) keep a 25 per 
cent silver base for her currency, and 
(2) not to peg the yuan to any foreign 
currency. 

Both Dr. Sze and Secretary Morgen- 
thau refused to give out the proposed 
schedule of silver purchases. But Chi- 
na’s silver reserves amount to some 
300,000,000 ounces. On the basis of 
present note circulation, China can sell 
150,000,000 ounces to America under 
the terms of the new agreement. 

At the current price of 45 cents an 
ounce this would mean a stabilization 
fund from the United States Treasury 
of $67,500,000. Most of the gold, how- 
ever, will be kept in New York, where 
the Central Bank of China plans to 
open a branch. 


FooTsatL: Behind all the handshak- 
ing and whirring of sound cameras in 
Secretary Morgenthau’s office lay two 
years of Sino-American squabbles over 
silver. 

Ever since it ceased to rank with gold 
as a universal currency standard, silver 
has been the football of international 
finance. Finally in 1932 the price 
dropped to an all-time low of 2414 cents 
an ounce. 

Two years later, inflation-minded 
agricultural Senators joined forces with 
twelve colleagues from the six principal 
silver-producing States—Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Arizona, Colorado and Neva- 
da. Before they finished orating, they 
had forced the Silver Purchase Act on 
a lukewarm administration. 

Under the terms of the act, the Treas- 


ury must buy silver and keep on buying’ 


until (1) America’s stock of silver 
equals one-third the gold reserve, or (2) 
the price of silver rises to $1.29 an 
ounce (a spread of some 80 cents). Es- 
timates placed the amount that the 





Treasury would require at 1,300,000,000 
ounces. 

Secretary Morgenthau immediately 
began buying silver in the world mar- 
ket. Elated, the comparatively small 
group of silver producers watched the 
price climb from 49% cents an ounce 
on June 19, 1934, to 81% cents an 
ounce on April 26, 1935. 

But meanwhile China, the only major 
country still on the silver standard, felt 
disastrous effects. A rise in the world 
price of silver, and wholesale exports 
of the white metal threw a monkey 





WALLPAPER: Two years ago the Union 
League Club of Chicago asked its mem- 
bers for their worthless stock and bond 
certificates. With $1.000000 worth, the 
house committee papered a private dining 
room overlooking the center of the finan- 
cial district. Recently some of the gold- 
engraved, green-bordered scraps of paper 
went up in value and members wanted 
them back. So last week the club decided 
to liquidate “The Million Dollar Room.” 








wrench into Chinese business. Defla- 
tionary symptoms spread like a rash— 
tumbling prices, steep declines in trade, 
and bankruptcies. 

China took steps to keep the yuan 
from fluctuating, but without success. 
First she clapped a 10 per cent export 
tax on silver—which merely provided a 
field day for smugglers. Cables burned 
with protests to Washington. 

Six months ago, China finally aban- 
doned the silver standard and began to 
experiment with a managed currency. 


VACATION: Last week American econ- 
omists felt that the new Sino-American 
silver pact will make China’s managed 
currency experiment a success, if any- 
thing can. But from that point on, 
opinion divided. 





| 


Some argued that America might as 
well invest in “Ming vases and Sung 
paintings.” Others asserted that in a 
monetary sense the agreement adds to 
America’s power in the Orient and that 
trade with China will increase. 

Highly significant is Secretary Mor. 
genthau’s hint that America is willing 
to proceed toward international cur. 
rency stabilization through a series of 
bilateral conferences. Already silver 
agreements have been made with 
Mexico and Canada. 

Last week at Morgenthau’s press con- 
ference a reporter asked: “Do you pre- 
fer bilateral conferences to an inter. 
national conference?” 

“I prefer one country at a time.” 

“What if the other nations gang up 
on us?” 

“‘We can take care of ourselves,” Mor- 
genthau replied. 

As if to prove that he expected no 
further immediate developments, the 
Secretary then announced plans for a 
vacation in a Cape Cod cottage, start- 
ing July 1. 


° 
LUMBER: Chemistry Helps Pull 
The Industry Out of the Woods 


One day last month a group of build- 
ing officials watched workers pour fuel 
oil over the walls of a small frame 
house at Kenilworth, N. J. Then some- 
one lit a match. The flames burned 
furiously for a few minutes but quick- 
ly died down. The wood refused to 
ignite. 

Officials of the Protexol Corporation, 
which sponsored the test, explained 
that the timbers had previously been 
saturated with a solution of ammonium 
salts applied under high pressure. 
When so treated, wood becomes fire- 
proof; it chars, but won’t burn. 

Since the Underwriters Laboratory 
last December gave the process its 
official stamp of approval, lumber ex- 
perts have tingled with excitement. 
They see a good chance of regaining 
markets snatched away in recent years 
by steel, aluminum, concrete, and other 
competing materials. In large cities, 
where building codes insist that doors, 
partitions, and interior trim be fire- 
proof, non-inflammable wood should fill 
the bill. 

And the process is not prohibitive in 
price. Although treated lumber is 
twice as expensive as untreated, it adds 
only about $500 to the cost of a nine- 
room house. 


IMPROVEMENT: Still, lumber men 
would have to sell plenty of fireproof 
timber before their industry climbed 
back to its pre-depression normal. 
From a peak of 46,000,000,000 board 
feet in 1909, production dropped to 
10,000,000,000 feet in 1932. With the 
rally in general business, 1935 output 
climbed to 17,500,000,000. 

Last week the industry received news 
of further improvement. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association re- 
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Woop Work: Logs Are Hauled From the Forest; Swift Currents Carry Them Downstream... 
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HARRIS & EWING EWING GALLOWAY 


To the River Mouth,. Where They Are Formed Into a Raft That Floats by Sea to the Sawmill 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO FROM LEON DANIEL EWING GALLOWAY EWING GALLOWAY 


After Chemical Treatments the Finished Lumber Is Stacked in the Yard Ready for the Carpenter 
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sweeps, employed by the town, consti- 
tuted the first organized fire prevention effort. 


Chimney 


In the war against fire loss, Mutual fire 
insurance management and the army of 
Mutual policyholders working together 
have won many a notable campaign. 

This war will never end, for Mutual fire 
companies operate for saving and will con- 
tinue to do so— for the direct benefit of 
policyholders, the owners of the business 
under the Mutual plan. 

The Mutual ideal of conservation and its 
practical expression in fire prevention has 
reduced fire insurance rates in many fields 
as much as 50 per cent. Yet Mutual man- 
agement has been able year after year to 
return substantial savings to policyholders 
— in total an amount so vast as to con- 
stitute a public benefaction. 

The Mutual plan of insurance and the 
principles upon which it is based are older 
than any other form of insurance — older 
indeed than the nation itself. The 184 year 
record of Mutual fire insurance is an epic 
of stability and service. 

Write for booklet on Mutual fire insur- 
ance. Address the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 








This seal identi- 

fies amember com- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 


| Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. It is a 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 











ported that production during the week 
ended May 9 hit the highest level for 
any week since 1930. Revival in the 
furniture industry and increased rail- 
road buying helped. But the biggest 
factor has been the increase in con- 
struction activity, spurred on by PWA 
projects and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

More than three-fourths of all resi- 
dences in the country have wood 
frames, regardless of their outside ma- 
terial. And building experts foresee 
twice as much residential building this 
year as in 1935. 


Connectors: Wood _ construction 
methods have undergone an important 
change in the past three years. Al- 
though weight for weight, lumber is.as 
strong as steel, its full strength could 
not be utilized in the past because of 
weakness at the joints. Then in 1933 
the Department of Commerce intro- 
duced in this country improved con- 
nectors that make a joint as strong 
as the timber itself. These devices 
which originated in Europe, consist of 
metal rings or plates imbedded in the 
wood; they increase lumber’s structural 
efficiency 50 to 100 per cent, and make 
possible the use of lighter and cheaper 
woods for building. 

In 1935 nearly 3,000,000 connectors 
were sold—for schools, railroad trestles, 
airplane hangars, CCC camps, oil der- 
ricks, and many other structures. The 
added strength they give timber per- 
mits longer bridge-arches and wider 
roof-spans. 

A novel application is the construc- 
tion of wooden radio towers which, 
lumber men say, improve broadcast re- 
ception because they don’t conduct elec- 
tricity as does steel. With joints re- 
inforced by modern connectors, wooden 
towers can soar 600 feet in the air 
without danger of toppling. 


CHEMICALS: In competing with other 
materials, wood has always suffered 
from two major drawbacks—decay and 
insect attack. But even these can be 
overcome. Decay in lumber results 
from tiny fungi which feed on the cell 
matter. These parasite growths as 
well as termites and other pests, are 
poisoned when the wood is impregnated 
with zinc chloride or coal-tar creosote. 

Much of the timber used for tele- 
phone poles, building foundations, 
board-walks, and many other purposes 
nowadays is chemically treated, there- 
by increasing its useful life three- or 
fourfold. Only a few years ago the 
average life of a railroad tie was eight 
years. Today, with modern methods of 
preservation, ties will last 25 to 30 
years. 

During the past two decades the 
use of chemically-treated lumber has 
more than doubled, and wood-preserv- 
ing plants have sprung up throughout 
the country. If the trend continues, 
timber men think the hazards of decay 
and insect attack may be so reduced 
that wood will regain many of its lost 
markets. 

Chemistry also holds out further 
hope for the industry. In London re- 
cently, at the International Conference 
on Timber Utilization, European scien- 





tists announced new and vastly im. 
proved processes for extracting alco- 
hol and sugar from wood. Raw wood 
sugar not only makes an excellent ani- 
mal food, but can be manufactured into 
yeast and glycerine. 


TARIFF: Praise and Dispraise 
For Cotton Wall Against Japan 


For two years New England cotton 
mill owners complained against the 
rising tide of Nipponese competition as 
one of the factors contributing to the 
depressed state of their industry. 

When imports of cotton cloth from 
Japan in the first quarter of this year 
reached 21,000,000 square yards, com- 
pared with only 12,000,000 in the first 
three months last year, the government 
decided something should be done. 

The State Department suggested to 
the Japanese Embassy that the two na- 
tions reach a “gentlemen’s agreement”; 
Tokyo to restrict cotton textile ship- 
ments to the United States to the 1935 
level. “O.K.,” replied the embassy. 
But when it came to deciding on de- 
tails to put the plan in effect, the ne- 
gotiations hit a stone wall. 

Last week the administration reached 
its goal by a different route. Acting on 
the Tariff Commission’s recommenda- 
tion, President Roosevelt boosted duties 
on certain varieties of cotton cloth an 
average of 42 per cent. While the in- 
creases apply equally to all nations, they 
hit Japanese mills particularly because 
the types of cloth affected comprised 90 
per cent of Japan’s cotton textile ex- 
ports to the United States last year. 

“Although the United States is the 
world’s largest producer of cotton 
cloth,” observed the Tariff Commission, 
“Japan in recent years has been the 
largest exporter.” Officials pointed out 
that Japanese textiles have frequently 
sold in this country for less than the 
domestic cost of production. 

American manufacturers agreed the 
move was “a step in the right direc- 
tion,” but feared it didn’t go far enough. 
Wage levels are so low in the Orient, 
they declared, that native producers 
can hurdle almost any tariff wall and 
still undersell American mills. Adop- 
tion of a quota system or an embargo 
would be more effective. 

The President came in for criticism 
on the ground that the duty increase 
was a political move designed to win 
over New Englanders, who have been 
antagonistic towards the New Deal. 
Critics pointed out that the action rep- 
resented a direct reversal of the admin- 
istration’s policy of lowering tariff bar- 
riers through reciprocal trade treaties. 


> 
FRB: Five Men Do Seven Men's 
Work Ruling the Nation’s Banks 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States moved into a swanky new puild- 
ing last year. But America’s “Su- 
preme Court of Money”—the Federal 
Reserve Board—still meets in a crowd- 
ed little room on the sixth floor of 4 
Washington office building. 
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YOU DON'T SEE 
COTTON 


near the 


CUSTER 


Drop OVER the greasewood 
hump from the Yellowstone Valley of Montana 
into the Big Horn Basin of Wyoming. It’s new 
country... here and there a buffalo skull. You talk 
to the son of a chief who fought Custer. 


Or cut across the Cheyenne plains and down the 
old Oregon trail of Nebraska. In these basin lands 
of the high West you are amazed by beautiful 
farms, checkerboards of lush green. . . smack up 
against the yucca, the sage, the slabs of sunburnt 
prairie. The greenness tells the miracle of water. 
You see canals, ditches, reservoirs, impounding 
far-off mountain snows for a land of little rain. 


What crop for this reclaimed desert? This pioneer 
problem was answered best by the green gold of 
the sugar beet. Better than any other crop has the 
sugar beet repaid the cost of water. Moreover, 
other crops grow better after beets. One reason is 
that the beet is intensely cultivated. The land is 
well fertilized and left clean of weeds. Feeding 
beet by-products to livestock increases the supply 
of animal fertilizer for other crops. 


One of a series of advertisements to 
promote the sale of beet sugar and to 
remind America of the resourceful- 
ness, efficiency and necessity of the 
beet sugar industry. 


UNITED STATES 


434 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 


Farmers the world over recognize the need for 

at least one row crop~a cultivated crop like 
corn, cotton, potatoes, sugar beets, etc.,—to be 
grown in sequence with small grains, legumes and 
grasses. Without such a crop there can be no effi- 
cient farming. Some corn is grown on the cool 
upland West... but not like the imperial corn of 
the humid Mississippi Valley. You can’t grow 
cotton. Potato soils are limited. Without the beet 
the Western farmer would lack a major culti- 
vated crop. 


So it is that the sugar beet has become the most 
profitable crop, the best crop for paying water 
costs, the most dependable crop for intensive row 
cultivation! And better than others for resisting 
pests, drouth, frost and hail. Out West a “beet 
contract” is like money in the bank. 


Sugar beets in more than a third of the states of 
the Union—from the Pacific to the Great Lakes— 
contribute vast quantities of pure sugar to Amer- 
ica’s sugar bowl—enough to satisfy the annual 
requirements of 30 million people. 


“The Silver Wedge,” a booklet de- 
scribing the beet sugar industry, has 
recently been published. A limited 
number of copies are available for 
distribution on request. 


BE SUGAR ASSOCIATION 


. COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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According to the Banking Act of 
1935, seven members should squeeze 
into stiff-backed chairs at the board’s 
24-foot mahogany meeting table. But 
somehow President ‘Roosevelt never 
appointed the seventh man. 

As a result, since Feb. 1 of this year, 
the weighty job of managing the na- 
tion’s money has rested on six pairs of 
shoulders—those of Marriner S. Ec- 
cles, chairman; Ralph W. Morrison, M. 
S. Szymczak, Ronald Ransom, John Mc- 
Kee and Joseph A. Broderick. 

Last week the number dropped to 
five. Ralph W. Morrison of San Anto- 
nio, former banker and utilities official, 
resigned. Indications are that the two 
vacant posts will not be filled during 
this session of Congress. 


Prostem: Getting good men to serve 
on the all-important Federal Reserve 
Board is no snap. Chairman Eccles 
wants men of $100,000-a-year caliber, 
but many top-flight executives suitable 
for FRB posts look down their noses 
at the $15,000 salary. Others are re- 
luctant to give up their private activi- 
ties to serve terms running as long as 
fourteen years. 

Morrison’s resignation sprang from 
still other causes. The sunburned, out- 
door giant with a flair for plaid ties 
and suits disliked the vast amount of 
legal and economic desk work con- 
nected with the FRB job. He also had 
little in common with Chairman Eccles. 

A close friend of Vice President Gar- 
ner, Morrison contributed to the Demo- 
cratic campaign fund and the press 
consequently referred to his appoint- 
ment as “political.”” Morrison took this 
as a slap at both himself and the board. 


® Consensus of opinion is that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has lost an able 
member. Starting life as an engine- 
wiper in St. Louis, Morrison made big 
money in Texas utilities which he later 
sold to the Insull interests for $10,- 
000,000. In July, 1929, he called a 
meeting and ordered his banks to close 
out all security loans by Sept. 1; as a 
result, they rode through the depres- 
sion with flying colors. In 1933 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed him a dele- 
gate to the London Economic Confer- 
ence. 

Not wanting to serve on the Federal 
Reserve Board in the first place, Mor- 
rison prefers to please his wife by liv- 
ing on their 50,000-acre ranch near San 
Antonio. There, inside a steel fence, he 
goes in for breeding saddle horses. 


. 
RAILROADS: Workers No Longer 
Need Fear the Bogy of Mergers 


Yes, sir, I worked for the B. & Q. 
Railroad for ten years. Earned a good 
salary, too—$50 a week. Then one day 
they told me I was to lose my job. 
Seems they were moving the ticket 
office into the C. & 8S. Line’s terminal 
and they wouldn’t need so many men 
any more. They gave me a square deal, 
though. Been paying me $30 a week 
ever since they fired me. A year ago 
that was, and they’re gonna keep on 
paying me for three years more. 
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This isn’t a railroad worker’s pipe 
dream. It is the prospect that faces 
150,000 employes who may be displaced 
by carrier unifications during the next 
five years. According to Coordinator 
Joseph B. Eastman, the railroads could 
save $50,000,000 annually if they elimi- 
nated waste by consolidating terminal 
facilities. How to reimburse workers 
thereby thrown out of jobs has been 
the big stumbling block. 

For five months representatives of 
labor and management conferred on 
the problem. When the deadlock seemed 
hopeless, the labor unions appealed to 
Congress to see that they didn’t get a 
raw deal. The Wheeler-Crosser Bill, if 
passed, would have provided by law for 
dismissal wages to rail employes. 

But President Roosevelt urged+an 





WIDE WORLD 
J. F. T. O'Connor Insists 
Bankers Are Still Bankers 


agreement without legislation. “I am 
convinced of the great benefits which 
will accrue ... if this matter can be 
adjusted satisfactorily to both parties.” 


Last week, after an all-night session, 
the opposing factions came to terms. 
Representatives of the twenty standard 
railway unions and of nearly all the 
major railroads signed a five-year 
agreement to take effect June 18. It 
provides: 

That any employ dismissed as a result of a 
coordination shall receive 60 per cent of his 
forrner pay for a period depending on his 
length of service. A worker of a year’s stand- 
ing would enjoy the dismissal wage for six 
months ; one in service fifteen years or more 
would continue on the payroll for five years. 

As an alternative, workers who so desire 
may receive their dismissal compensation in 
a lump sum, ranging from three months’ pay 
for one-year employes up to a year’s wages to 
those of fifteen years’ standing. 

If the coordination results not in a man’s 
dismissal but in his demotion to a lower sal- 
aried job, he continues receiving his former 
pay for five years. If his job is shifted so 
that he has to change his place of residence, 
the railroad will pay his moving expenses as 
well as any loss he incurs through an unex- 
pired lease or sale of his home. 


Government and labor officials hailed 
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the agreement, first of its kind in em. 
ployer-employe relations, as “a historic 
development” and “an example of the 
possibilities in collective bargaining.” 

“The opportunity is now open for 
many improvements in railroad oper. 
ation,” rejoiced Coordinator Eastman, 


BANKING: Directors Are Siill 
Judges of Sound Investments 


Because half of the investment of 
national and Federal Reserve member 
banks happens to be in government se. 
curities, which today are considered a 
fairly good risk, it doesn’t mean that 
bankers are not interested in other in- 
vestments. They are, but their interest 
is necessarily. restricted. 

They can’t invest in stock of any 
kind and it is not always plain which 
bonds are safe. Last February, acting 
under the Banking Act of 1935, J. F. T, 
O’Connor, Controller of the Currency, 
and czar of national banks, issued a 
ruling which supposedly gave the banks 
something to go by. 

“The purchase of ‘investment securi- 
ties’,” he said, “in which the invest- 
ment characteristics are distinctly pre- 
dominantly speculative, or investment 
securities’ of a lower designated stand- 
ard than those which are distinctly or 
predominantly speculative, is prohibited. 

“The purchase of securities which 
are in default, either as to principal 
or interest, is also prohibited.” 

That was all very well, but who was 
going to decide where the speculative 
quality began and where it left off? 
The only thing O’Connor said about 
that confused bankers a little. 

“The terms employed herein,’ the 
regulation read, “may be found in 
recognized rating manuals, and where 
there is doubt as to the eligibility of a 
security for purchase, such eligibility 
must be supported by not less than two 
rating manuals.” 

Bankers received the rules with some 
favor, but wondered if their own judg- 
ment was to be put aside in favor of 
the relatively inflexible estimate of 
Poor’s, Moody’s or Fitch’s. 

Last week O’Connor, in an unprece- 
dented talk before the California State 
Bankers Convention at Sacramento, 
cleared things up. Bankers are still 
bankers, he implied. Responsibility for 
the wisdom and soundness of invest- 
ments rests, as it always has, with the 
directors of a bank. They may evel 
go so far as to invest in securities be- 
low the prescribed manual rating, pro- 
vided they feel that they can justify 
the action to the bank examiners. 

No definite regulations have as yet 
been issued in support of the Con- 
troller’s clarification of his earlier rul- 
ing. Bankers expect something on the 
subject very shortly. They believe that 
when rules are put out, the field of 
possible investment—and consequently 
bank earning power—may be broad- 
ened. There are many bonds not now 
considered bank investments which 
careful judgment might find to be 
reasonably safe, so far as interest and 
payment at maturity are concerned. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


RamroaDs: Last March the Eastern 
railroads, following the lead of Western 
and Southern carriers, advertised “free 
pick-up and delivery for less-than-car- 
joad freight.” Fifteen hours before the 
April 1 deadline, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, deluged by protests 
from truck operators, ordered the 
roads to cancel the service. After lis- 
tening to both sides, the commission, 
on May 6, told the railroads to go ahead 
on a.slightly modified basis. Last week 
the ICC mind changed again. Two days 
pefore the new rates were to take ef- 
fect, ICC issued another order suspend- 
ing freepick-up anddelivery schedules. 
The problem will be thrashed out at a 
hearing beginning June 16. 


BANKERS: Detroit fared worse than 
the rest of the country in the 1933 bank 
panic. The city’s two largest institu- 
tions closed and failed to reopen. Sub- 
sequently a Department of Justice in- 
vestigation brought indictments against 
some 30 bank executives. A series of 
trials was scheduled. The first three 
defendants to be brought before the 
court were acquitted. 


Last week Federal Judge Patrick T. 
Stone wrote finis to the second and third 
trials. Faced with jail sentences and 
fines, Donald N. Sweeny, John R. Bodde 
and Edwin J. Eckert, former Peoples 
Wayne County Bank officials, sought 
to have jury verdicts of “guilty” set 
aside. Judge Stone freed Sweeny but 
fined the others: Bodde, $10,000; Eck- 
ert, $5,000. 


Three former bank executives, Rob- 
ert O. Lord, James L. Walsh and Her- 
bert R. Wilkin, faced the court in the 
third trial. Before the case went to 
the jury, Judge Stone released Lord 
and Walsh on a directed verdict be- 
cause of insufficient evidence. After 
five hours deliberation the jury found 
Wilkin guilty of falsifying a report to 
the Federal Reserve Bank. Fine— 
$5,000. 


Forp Prorits: The nation’s largest 
independent motor manufacturer has 
so few stockholders that it never has 
to issue any income statements. To 
find out what Ford Motor Co.’s earnings 
are, Statisticians have to go through 
a set of calculations like those used to 
establish the weight of a planet which 
is invisible. 

Monday, in accordance with Massa- 
chusetts law, Ford filed a statement in 
the Bay State. It was a little vague, 
but conclusions could be drawn from it. 
The clue: surplus at the end of 1935 
Was $2,701,260 larger than at the end 
of 1934; reserves, $864,357 larger; tot- 
al increase in surplus and _ reserves, 
$3,565,617. And the three principal 
owners of the firm, Henry and Clara 
Ford and son Edsel, probably took out 
4 little something in the way of divi- 
dends before these additions to com- 
pany funds were recorded. Even at 
that, the profit was only about half that 
farned in 1934. But it was a lot better 
than 1933 when Ford lost over $3,000,000. 
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@ Cost curves shoot downward when you install Westing- 


house Water Coolers. Hermetically-sealed units cure ex- 


travagant cooling costs, and the exclusive Westinghouse 


warranty eliminates service expense on the sealed-in 


mechanism, for five years. Only Westinghouse gives you 


this double protection ... double economy. 
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ASTRONOMY: Star-Gazer Sights 
Bright Comet Heading for Earth 


In the limitless range between the 
great, charted stars, amateur astrono- 
mers ofttimes make discoveries of 
transcendental importance. The great- 
est of all amateur star-gazers, Sir 
Frederick William Herschel, found 
Uranus in 1781. More recently—in 1934 
—J. P. M. Prentice, another British 
amateur, stretched himself in a cu- 
cumber frame, looked upward and saw 
the great exploding star, Nova Her- 
culis. 

As he had done:for the past dozen 
years on every clear night, a fortnight 
ago Leslie C. Peltier, quiet, unassum- 
ing draftsman of Delphos, Ohio, put 
down his instruments and streaked for 
his father’s farm outside town where 
he had set up a tiny observatory. 

At 9:30 the small mirror on his tele- 
scope picked up a faint, strange light, 
concentrated it into a single bright spot 
and sent it through the instrument’s 
magnifying eyepiece. For five hours 
the 35-year-old amateur followed the 
sky’s stranger; then sat down to wire 
a report to Harvard on his discovery of 
a new comet. 

Back came a one-word telegram: 
“Congratulations.” 

Last week Harvard’s observatories 
at Oak Ridge and Cambridge, Mass., 
finished calculations of the fifth comet 
Peltier has discovered in eleven years. 
Belonging to the constellation Cepheus, 
near the North Star, the new comet is 
now about 120,000,000 miles from earth 
and heading for it. Harvard astron- 
omers calculate it will come within 
20,000,000 miles of earth, but will start 
swerving away from our planet some 
time in July. Shortly after Independ- 
ence Day it should be visible to the 
naked eye—brighter than any comet 
since Halley’s zoomed toward the earth 
in 1910. 

Although the comet discovery could 
scarcely be considered a first-rate as- 
tronomical find, it definitely ranks 
Peltier as the country’s outstanding 
amateur. He built his own telescope 
and discovered his first comet—the 
Peltier comet—in 1925. For these feats 
the American Association of Variable 
Star Observers gave him the society’s 
merit award, and asked him frankly 
why he had never joined an observa- 
tory. “I’ve never been invited,” was his 
equally frank reply. 

In the United States there are about 
10,000 amateur telescope makers and 
about 50,000 amateur astronomers. 
Home-made telescopes cost little mon- 
ey, but are difficult to make. Amateurs 
generally grind their own light-collect- 
ing mirrors from Pyrex glass, build 
the telescope barrel from stove pipe or 
old boxes, and buy or make magnifying 
lenses for the eyepiece. Total cost of a 
work-a-day, 20-inch apparatus: $20. 


Likely result: The builder, fascinated 
by his new hobby, will have to learn 
to sleep only on rainy, cloudy or bright 
moonlit nights. For chances are that 
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Leslie Peltier, Amateur Astronomer, Saw Stars Falling on Ohio 


on good star-gazing nights he will be 
trying to snare himself a reputation 
out of the skies. 

Amateurs who have thus won fame 
include Clyde W. Tombaugh, Kansas 
farm boy who discovered the planet 
Pluto a year after turning professional; 
Sherburne W. Burnham, Chicago court 
clerk and leading authority on double 
stars; Will Hay, English music hall 
comedian who discovered a curious 
white spot on Saturn in 1933; and 
Gustavus Wynne Cook, Pennsylvania 
banker and expert photographer of the 
sun. 


* 
BIRTH CONTROL: The Value of 
Contraceptives From 10 to 40 


Five years ago Dr. Raymond Pearl, 
Johns Hopkins biology professor, de- 
cided that the available data on con- 
ception rates was too scanty: How 
many women used contraceptives and 
how effectively? And so on. 

The Baltimore biologist got the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund to finance a survey 
in large towns of fourteen States rang- 
ing from Massachusetts to Tennessee 
and westward to Wisconsin. 

Hospital interns and house physicians 
catechized 30,949 white and Negro wom- 
en about their sex life. For three years, 
Dr. Pearl studied the case histories 
that poured in; last week he reported 
results in Science magazine. 

Some of his facts will doubtless shock 
birth control advocates. Out of the 
reliable case histories, all of which Dr. 
Pearl personally read, he found that 
13,682, or 54 per cent, of the whites and 
4,676, or 83 per cent, of the Negroes 
had never practiced contraception. 

Investigation of the “contraceptor” 


class—users of all types of birth control 
methods—yielded surprising statistics. 
Between the ages of 10 to 14, white 
contraceptive users were found more 
likely to become pregnant than non-us- 
ers. In this age group, contraceptives 
apparently had absolutely no effect on 
Negroes: Likely explanation for these 
surprising figures: faith in misused 
drugs lowered restraining moral bars. 

Among whites between 15 and 19, 
contraceptives cut pregnancies 53.2 per 
cent; from 20 to 24, 45.3 per cent; 25 to 
29, 27 per cent; 30 to 34, 25.4 per cent, 
35 to 39, 27.2 per cent. Negroes—‘who 
do not practice contraception effective- 
ly, even after they have been instructed” 
—had less success in lowering pregnan- 
cies. In age groups 15 to 19, contra- 
ceptives cut births 18.2 per cent; 20 to 
24, 9.6 per cent; 25 to 29, 5.7 per cent. 
Approximately the same figures held 
true for white women over 40 and Ne- 
gro women over 30 that obtained in the 
10-14 year groups. 
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‘MALLORCA’: An American Band 
Leader Introduces a Royal Ait 








It takes a lot of rummaging to find 
new tunes for Mark Warnow’s Thurs- 
day night “Airshow” program over 
CBS. Last March the conductor hap- 
pened upon a number which struck his 
fancy. Entitled “Mallorca” after the 
Spanish island, it suggested the dreamy 
romance of an “Isle of Capri.” War- 
now squinted hard at the composers 
name—“H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
K.G., 1934.” 

The music—a slow march for b%- 
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pipes—didn’t quite meet expectations. 
But that didn’t lessen Warnow’s excite- 
ment. It wasn’t often a band leader 
could introduce music by a reigning 
monarch. There were no restrictions 
on the copyright by Chappell & Co., 
British music publishers, and only one 
thing stood in the way of a premiere: 
the King’s special permission. Warnow 
wanted to risk no international com- 
plications. ; 

Half a dozen telephone calls to the 
British Consulate revealed the correct 
method of address: “To the King’s 
Most Gracious Majesty.” Promising to 
give the piece “a fine symphonic ar- 
rangement,” Warnow wrote the King a 
letter and sent it to United States 
Ambassador Robert Worth Bingham 
for safe delivery. Then the wheels of 
diplomacy started grinding. 

In London, Hiram Bingham Jr., third 
secretary of the Embassy (no relation 
of the Ambassador; son of Connecti- 
cut’s ex-Senator), entrusted War- 
now’s letter to Sir Godfrey Thomas 
of the Royal Household. Sir Godfrey 
sent it along to Sir John Aird, Ed- 
ward’s private secretary, with the 
memorandum, “I don’t think the King 
need come into it at all.” Sir John took 
afew days to ponder the problem, then 
shifted it to Chappell & Co’s London 
headquarters. From the music firm’s 
New York branch in Radio City, only 
two blocks from his own office, War- 
now finally got an O.K. 

Last week, between selections from 
George Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess,” 
listeners heard the King’s brain child— 
a dirge in 6-8 time reminiscent of 
America’s cowboy chants. No bagpipes 
wailed the plaintive theme. In New 
York, pipers are almost as rare as 
kings. Warnow substituted oboes. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
May 30-June 5 


Light -face figures indicate 
\.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing, 1 hour later than Standard. 

SAT. (30th): Davis Cup: At the Germantown 
Cricket Club, John Tunis and Nelson Case 
for NBC, Vincent Richards for CBS, give 
a play-by-play account of the Australia- 
United States tennis matches, 3:00 NBC- 





Red (WEAF), CBS. 

Indianapolis Auto Race: Ted Husing de- 
scribes the last 200 miles of the 500-mile 
competition. 4:00 CBS. 

SUN, (31st): Arthur H. Vandenberg: The pos- 

sible dark-horse nominee in the Republican 
convention is interviewed on current po- 
litical problems. 8:30 CBS. 
Rosa Ponselle: The American prima donna 
appears with a symphony orchestra in a 
recital ranging from “Carmen” to “Annie 
Laurie.” 10:00 NBC-Red. 

MON, (June Ist): Queen Mary: Announcers on 
shore, in planes, on harbor craft, and on 
board the big British liner describe her 
arrival in New York. 3:15 NBC-Blue, CBS. 
Davis Cup: Sports Commentators describe 
the finals in the three-day tennis event. 
4:00 CBS, 

TUES, (2nd): Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler: The 
president of Columbia University addresses 
the annual commencement luncheon. 2:30 
NBC-Red., 

WED. (3rd): Farm Problems: Chester Davis, 
AAA administrator, speaks from Des 
Moines, 5:00 NBC-Red. 
lei Paris: From Canada comes a fast-mov- 
ing variety show. 10:00 NBC-Blue. 

THURS. (4th): James A. Farley: He addresses 
&@ meeting of the Massachusetts State Dem- 
ocratic Committee in Springfield, Mass. 
9:30 NBC-Blue. 

FRI. (5th): Polities: John Hamilton, Gov. Alf 
Landon’s campaign manager, speaks from 


creycland on “The Record to Date.” 10:45 
S. 
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* Price in New York, $3.29 (4/5 
quart. 25.6 fl. oz., 90° proof). Cor- 
respondingly low prices in other 
cities, depending upon state taxes 
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LYNCHING: Jury Makes Sherif 
Pay for Negro’s Lawless Death 





Columbus Day, 1933, Labadieville, 
La., awoke and found the body of Fred- 
dy Moore, Negro, hanging from a 
bridge over the Bayou Lafourche. A 
placard on his corpse warned “all per- 
sons” against molesting women. 

The day before, Moore had confessed 
murdering Miss Louisiana Larose, 15, 
authorities said. One aspect puzzled 
them: How did a mob break into jail 
and get Moore without disturbing the 
sleeping town? 

Last week in New Orleans Federal 
Court, the incident had an unusual 
sequel. After two Negroes testified 
that the Sheriff’s deputies took part in 
Moore’s hanging, a white jury awarded 
his parents $2,500 damages against the 
Sheriff and his bondsman for negli- 
gence in failing to prevent the lynch- 
ing. Available records showed only 
one long-forgotten precedent. In Indi- 
ana 36 years ago, a widow won $4,000 
from a Sheriff and his sureties for 
similar neglect. 
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The Moore verdict delighted anti- 
lynching advocates: “This method of 
civil attack directly upon the individual 
officer may prove more effective than 
a penalty imposed on a county,” said 
R. B. Eleazer of Atlanta, chairman of 
the Commission on Interracial Cooper- 
ation. 


Penalizing the county—a method 
that William the Conqueror devised to 
punish the Saxons when unidentified 
snipers took potshots at his Normans 
—is a feature of proposed Federal laws 
against lynching. The day of the Moore 
verdict, possibility of passage of these 
measures seemed to die for the present 
Congressional session. House Demo- 
crats were unable to muster a quorum 
to consider the bills in caucus. 


LEGAL BRIEFS 


VomweED: By the Supreme Court of 
the United States in a 5-4 decision 
(Chief Justice Hughes, Justices Car- 
dozo, Brandeis and Stone dissenting), 
the Municipal Bankruptcy Act, which 
permitted cities to ask Federal judges 
to readjust their bonded indebtedness. 
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“For a very long time,” said Jug. 
tice McReynolds in the majority opin. 
ion, “this court has steadfastly aq. 
hered to the doctrine that the taxing 
power of Congress does not extend ty 
the States or their political subdiyj. 
sions. The same basic reasoning . _, 
requires like limitation upon the power 
which springs from the bankruptey 
clause.” 

In the minority opinion, Justice Cay. 
dozo pointed out that to take advap. 
tage of the law, cities voluntarily 
went into bankruptcy and that in the 
present case Texas had passed a statute 
empowering cities to do this. The 
Justice thought: “To hold that this 
purpose [voluntary bankruptcy] must 
be thwarted .. . because of a sup. 
posed affront to the dignity of a State, 
though the State disclaims the affront 
and is doing all it can to keep the law 
alive, is to make dignity a doubtful 
blessing.” 













HANGED: By the State of California, 
at San Quentin Prison, Alexander 
Mackay and Joe Kristy. With Rudolph 
Straight and Fred Landers, the pair 
last year broke prison, kidnaping four 
Prison Board members and _ three 
guards as hostages. <A posse killed 
Straight. Landers pleaded guilty and 
got a life term. But Mackay and 
Kristy, standing trial, were condemned 
to death under the State’s kidnaping 
law. 

Great Britain intervened on behalf 
of Mackay, a Scot, asking that his 
death penalty be set aside as “excess- 
ive, because he didn’t kidnap for ran- 
som nor did he harm his victims.” But, 
under a California law forbidding ex- 
ecutive clemency to a previously con- 
victed criminal, unless recommended 
by the State Supreme Court, Gov. 
Frank F. Merriam couldn’t commute 
Mackay’s sentence. 

None of the Prison Board kidnap vic- 
tims attended the hanging. Mackay 
had invited them to it, “in the hope 
that the sight .. . shall make you feel 
kindlier disposed toward the poor dev- 
ils who come before you to receive 
justice in the future.” 
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BirtHDAY: Benjamin Nathan Cardow, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, 66, May 724. 
“Yes,” said a member of his staff, “he 
knows it’s his birthday, but he plans 
the usual routine at work.” 
Marriep: Gretchen Uppercu, daugh- 
ter of Inglis Moore Uppercu, who for 
merly headed the New York sales agel- 
cy for Cadillac cars, and George 
Washington Hill Jr., son of the Ameri 
can Tobacco Co. president, at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, New York. 


... William B. Leeds, son and heir of 
the late “tin-plate king,” and Olive 
Hamilton, Atlantic City hotel switch 
board operator whom he rescued from 
drowning in 1930, by the captain of his 
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PICTURES INC. 
Mrs. James Roosevelt Didn’t Know 


for Four Days About Her Broken Hip 


yacht Moana off the British West In- 
dies. 


...Mrs. Henry Symes Lehr, widow of 
Harry Lehr and author of “King Lehr 
and the Gilded Age,” and John Graham 
Hope de la Poer Beresford, Baron De- 
cies, in Paris. 


DivorceD: Rudy Vallee, crooner, by 
the former Fay Webb, Santa Monica, 
Calif., police chief’s daughter, in Los 
Angeles on charges of cruelty. “I never 
knew when he’d start throwing things,” 
she testified. The judge looked up: “He 
never did throw anything, did he?” 
She looked down: “Not at me.” Mrs. 
Vallee gets $100 a week for life “or 
until she remarries.” In Boston, Vallee 
remarked: “This alimony business is a 
racket . . . I think I will always be 
just an ex-husband.” 


Divorce Sovcut: By the former 
Grace Golden, 28, from William Ellery 
Leonard, 60, University of Wisconsin 
English Professor, in Madison. After 
their marriage last year, she helped 
him overcome a phobia against going 
more than a few blocks from his home. 


ANNIVERSARY: of the four Schechter 
Brothers’ “dead chicken” victory over 
the NRA, May 27, 1935. They revealed 
that they spent $20,000 on the Su- 
Preme Court case, got $30 back, had 
since been forced to close their Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., poultry business, and were 
about to lose the mortgaged family 
home. “What is there to celebrate?” 
one brother dolefully remarked. “We're 
Practically broke. We've got nothing 
but a swell lot of newspaper clippings 
and they won’t bring in any cash.” 


HonoreD: Dr. Charles H. Mayo, co- 
founder of the Rochester, Minn., clinic, 
With the Silver Buffalo, Boy Scout 
award for distinguished service to boy- 
hood. En route to the presentation at 
Atlantic City, the surgeon discussed 
Tejuvenation. He hoped it was unsuc- 
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cessful, for “who wants to live his life 
twice?” 


---Owen D. Young, financier, with the 
Society of Arts and Sciences gold 
medal, for his “services in the cause of 
improved international good-will.” 

Sick List: Mrs. James Roosevelt, 
mother of Franklin D. Roosevelt (im- 
pacted hip and cracked great trochan- 
ter, a fracture undiscovered for four 
days after she slipped and fell while 
visiting her great-grandchildren, Sistie 
and Buzzie Dall): sent to bed for two 
weeks at Hyde Park, after the Presi- 
dent insisted she call a doctor. 


..+Henry Stuart Hughes, grandson of 
the Chief Justice (shaken when a 
truck crashed into his car at Amherst, 
Mass.): recovering. 


..-Jesse Livermore Jr., shot by his 
mother in California last Winter (op- 
eration for removal of the bullet): in 
a “favorable condition” at Postgradu- 
ate Hospital, New York. 

Diep: The Most Rev. Dr. Pascual 
Diaz y Barretto, 59, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Mexico, of colitis, in 
Mexico, D. F. A full-blooded Jalisco 
Indian, Dr. Diaz was Bishop of Tabasco 
in 1926, when President Plutarco Elias 
Calles began the controversy between 
State and Church by enforcing the an- 
ti-clerical provisions of the Mexico’s 
1917 Constitution. The prelate was ex- 
iled, traveled to Rome, and was named 
emissary to arrange some sort of truce. 
Though the controversy still continues, 
in 1929 he succeeded in getting at least 
a temporary solution. In reward he be- 
came Archbishop of the country. 


---Harry Whitney, 62, New York ex- 
plorer and big game hunter, after an 
operation, in Montreal. In 1909 he was 
the storm center in the fight over 
whether Admiral Robert E. Peary or 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook first discovered 
the North Pole. According to Cook, he 
had met Whitney in Greenland on his 
return from the Pole and left with him 
his records. Whitney made only one 
statement: Cook had met him in 
Greenland and told him he had reached 
the Pole, but showed him no proofs. 


..-Cmdr. Elmer F. Stone, 49, co-pilot 
of the NC-4, first airplane to fly the 
Atlantic, of a heart attack, at the 
Coast Guard base he commanded in 
San Diego, Calif. 


...-Harry P. Williams, 46, millionaire 
aviator who, with the late Jimmy We- 
dell, formed the Wedell-Williams priv- 
ate flying service, and husband of Mar- 
guerite Clark, silent film. star, in a 
plane crash that also killed Johnny 
(Red) Worthen, veteran pilot, near 
Baton Rouge, La. 


---Charles Watson Townsend, 87, con- 
cert pianist who claimed to have orig- 
inated pie a la mode, of old age, in 
Cambridge, N. Y. 


.--Claudia Muzio, 44, Italian soprano 
who sang at. La. Scala, Covent Garden, 
with the Chicago Opera Co., and with 
the Metropolitan, of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage, in Rome. 
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WANTED 


999 NEWS-WEEK READERS 
WITH A 


NEW ENGLAND 
VACATION 


We want you to clip the coupon now so that 
we may start helping you to plan a gloriously 
different summer vacation. You probably know 
about our sandy beaches, our mountains and 
lakes, our intimate New England inns. But 
unique to New England are its summer the- 


atres, its village greens mellowed by antiquity, 
its fresh sea foods, its old historic houses. This 
atmosphere can be made the setting for a long- 
remembered vacation of healthful sports in a 
climate which stays cool all summer. May we 
send you a booklet? 


Beautiful FREE Guide 


Write codeg for authentic New England 
vacation information. Four years of travel- 
planning experience have gone into the 
preparation of New England's latest va- 
cation booklet. 40 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. It’s free. Send for it today. 








New ENGLAND COUNCIL 

20 Providence Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me my free copy of the New England 
vacation booklet NW-26. 
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The Coach You’ve Been Looking For! 


Plan now to spend the most glorious vacation 
of your life this summer-in a Silver Dome, 
the trailer coach that has everything you 
want! Completely equipped. and built with 
the same care and precision as a modern 
motor car. See Silver Dome—the recognized 
fleader-today! Find ovt why thousands are 
talking about the four new 1936 models. Silver 
Dome offers you separate bedrooms and rear 
dinette—also private bath and lavatory accom- 
modations. The biggest coaches NEW LOW 
at the lowest prices in Silver PRICES 
Dome history. As low as $465, 5 
equipped. Send 10c for 20-page 465 
illustrated catalog. AND UP 
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SILVER DOME, INCORPORATED 
6252 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
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EUGENE FIELD: His 
Fraternity Helps His Widow 





College 


“It is only when I look and see how 
sweet and young and fair my wife is 
that I have a good opinion of myself.” 
In 1894—a year before he died—Eugene 
Field, great Midwest versifier and news- 
paper columnist, made this thumbnail 
sketch of his wife. Last week Field’s 
80-year-old widow once mote broke in- 
to print—-this time with @ tale of her 
own. From her farm just outside little 
Heafford Junction, Wis., in the middle 
of the State’s beautiful lake district, 
she sent a frantic plea: a foreclosure 
judgment hung heavily over the home. 

Forgotten by the world and unknown 
to prominent Field collectors, she al- 
lowed her son to tell her story. In 
1921, she bought a 155-acre farm on 
lovely Crystal Lake. It needed repairs, 
new buildings, new equipment. In all, 
Mrs. Field poured $60,000 into the 
place. Then such Field poems as 
“Little Boy Blue” and Wynken, Blynk- 
en and Nod” and Field volumes, “A 
Little Book of Western Verse,” ‘“Cul- 
ture’s Garland” and “With Trumpet 
and Drum,” began to slip in popularity. 
Royalties practically stopped. 

Finally Mrs. Field applied to the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation for 
$3,000 to refinance mortgages. Ap- 
praisers looked over the farm, inspected 
the small cottages rented to Summer 
tourists, and an empty tile barn. Their 
verdict: no loan. 

Within a few days of having to pay 
up or move out, Mrs. Field, bedridden 
with a bad heart, had her son write to 
Jesse P. Henry, St. Louis collector of 
Fieldiana. Henry, unable to raise 
money on such short notice, wired to 
the last court of appeal: President 
Roosevelt, who lately has helped dozens 
of small-fry citizens out of financial 
jams. Activated by this long-range 
telegraph circuit, publicity lights glared 
on the small farm. Soon after the 
story was released, Phi Delta Theta, 
Field’s college fraternity, stepped for- 
ward with the necessary funds. 

The press, jogged back four decades, 
started digging out feature stories on 
the long-dead poet. Field, born in St. 
Louis, spent a few months each at 
Williams, Knox and the University of 
Missouri, then settled into journalism. 
He started work for The St. Louis Eve- 
ning Journal, became city editor, then 
drifted on to Kansas City, Denver, and 
finally Chicago. In each place he left 
the mark of his shining talent, and 
finally rose to his greatest fame on 
The Chicago Daily News. His caustic, 
audacious satires—written for his col- 
umn, “Sharps and Flats’—lampooned 
Chicago’s budding society and used an 
explosive slapstick on the city’s cultural 
pretensions. 

Soon the manner in which Field pre- 
pared for work became one of Chicago’s 
best newspaper stories. He arrived at 
the office each day at 11 in the morn- 
ing, clipped out-of-town papers with a 
pair of rusty shears, then went out for 
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a long lunch. When he got back he 
removed his coat, slipped his suspen. 
ders off his shoulders, took off his 
shoes, rolled up his pants and donne 
carpet slippers. Feet on desk, and , 
piece of cardboard on his knees, the 
lean, blue-eyed columnist then started 
writing. 


© By timely coincidence, more Field 
lore appeared last week in a new book: 
“Oscar Wilde Discovers America,” 
(Harcourt, Brace $4.50) by Lloyd Lewis 
and Henry Justin Smith. 

Before Field was lured to Denver as 
managing editor of The Tribune, prop. 
erty of a railroad syndicate that 
wanted its enemies lampooned, he 
dropped into his favorite Kansas City 
bar. The bartender handed him , 
long-overdue bill. Field asked if he 
got a discount for cash, and finally 
settled for $1 which he borrowed from 
a bystander. Then he suggested that 
the bartender observe the ancient cus. 
tom of treating when a bill was settled, 
The bartender agreed and Field ordered 
champagne for all his friends. 

Field boisterously took Denver by 
storm. As a prankster, he put a fire- 
cracker in a dignitary’s Thanksgiving 
turkey and once bandaged his body 
piteously to get two seats on a crowded 
train. As an afterthought he passed 
his hat around at the end of the trip 
and collected a considerable sum. Ina 
more serious mood, he wrote a speech 
for a Negro politician who was to in- 
troduce a Nordic orator at a mass 
meeting: “Although he has white skin, 
he has a heart as black as any of 
ours.” 

With his reputation thus soundly 
established, Denver expected a happy 
literary feast from The Tribune when 
Oscar Wilde hit Denver on his barn- 
storming lecture tour. Almost alone 
among American editors, Field refused 
to ridicule the young poet’s short 
breeches, long hair and _ ill-calculated 
babblings. “He is young enough to 
grow,” Field observed, “and when the 
growth begins it will be rapid.” 


SPORTING NEWS: The Golden 


Anniversary of Baseball’ s V oice 


Although general news ofttimes pries 
its way into the sacrosanct columns of 
such specialized publications as The 
Wall Street Journal, Variety and Wom- 
en’s Wear, the United States has one 
single-subject newspaper: The Sport- 
ing News. Revolution may stalk Spait, 
Ethiopia crumple and England's king 
die, but to Sporting News editors, inter- 
ested only in baseball, these are minor 
events in a troubled world—events n0- 
where near as important as the rise of 
a new corn-fed pitcher. 

Last week this 10-cent weekly—bible 
of 55,216 baseball fans—celebrated its 
50th anniversary. 

The St. Louis paper carries b0x 
scores of the Texas and South Atlantic 
Leagues and news of such obscure cir- 
cuits as the Cotton States and Eval- 
geline Leagues. Heavy editorials hold 
forth on “The Power of Pitching” and 
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“Fate Sets Trap for Tigers.” A radio 
column covers baseball broadcasts. 

Sporting News circulation is spread 
evenly over the United States. During 
wartime 5,000 copies a week went 
abroad to the A.E.F. Every Winter, the 
number of readers sags sadly, but there 
are enough members of the “hot stove” 
league to make continuous publication 
necessary. For baseball players it is 
a necessary gossip sheet and factual 
guide; for managers an invaluable tip- 
sheet for likely new players. 

Alfred Spink, Quebec-born press- 
agent for the St. Louis Browns, started 
the newspaper in 1886. He dangled the 
lure of a $50-a-week job over his 
prother Charles, then homesteading in 
South Dakota, and Charles hurried 
home to help. With him he brought 
$10—which brother Al promptly bor- 
rowed. After several years of strug- 
gling against a microscopic bank ac- 
count and razor-sharp competition, the 
newspaper caught hold. 

Charles Spink business-managed the 
newspaper to prosperity. Through its 
ofices went many  basebail-famous 
editors. The most noteworthy to the 
outside world: Ring Lardner. 

The present head of the newspaper is 
J. G. Taylor Spink, son of Charles, who 
is in turn training his son Johnson 
(for Ban Johnson, former president of 
the American League) to hold forth at 
the Tenth and Olive Streets building— 
baseball’s Union League Club. 




















MALRAUX: Artist Who Doesn’t 
but Magnifies, Life 


DAYS OF WRATH. By Andre Malraux. 174 
pages, 25,000 words. Random House. $1.75. 


On the fly-leaf of “Days of Wrath,” 
Andre Malraux inscribed his dedication: 
“To the German comrades, who are 
anxious for me to make known what 
they had suffered and what they had 
upheld—this book, which is theirs.” 

It is rather unlikely that many of the 
comrades will recognize in the succeed- 
ing pages the record of their own 
agonies. For Malraux, and his protag- 
onist, Kassner, are hypersensitive and 
individual. To the stimulus of common 
events, their reactions are certainly 
subtle enough. But when they explore 
the mazy world of madness they pass 
well beyond the comprehensive range 
of the proletariat. 


Along short-story, nicely padded with 
large print and attenuated pages, 
“Days of Wrath” recounts Kassner’s 
nine daysina Nazi concentration camp. 
Finally released, he gets 48 hours to 
clear out of Germany. Still groggy 
from his physical and psychological 
beating, he flies to Prague where he 
rejoins his wife and child. 

Such are the outward events into 
which Malraux feeds an inward tensity 
that makes this book a high-charged, 
electric work of art. By restraint, by 
indirection, he contrives the strained, 
distorted, slightly sinister atmosphere 
of a bad dream. One passage will serve 


Mirror, 
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as well as another to indicate the force 
of his quiet style. Kassner, immured in 
complete darkness, nears the margin of 
insanity, waiting for his fingernail to 
grow long enough to cut his veins: 

“The hand which was to be his death 
hung beside him like a satchel. The 
hour that was approaching would be 
the same as this; the thousand smoth- 
ered sounds that teem like lice beneath 
the silence of the prison would repeat 
to infinity the pattern of their crushed 
life; and suffering, like dust, would 
cover the immutable domain of noth- 
ingness. He leaned back against the 
wall, and surrendered himself to stag- 
nant hours.” 


® Quitting France at the age of 20 for 
the tangled life of Asia, Malraux has 
preoccupied himself with death and the 
way men have met it. The first of his 
weird studies were “The Conquerors” 
(1927) and “The Royal Way” (1930), 
the literary residue of his experiences 
in the jungles of Siam, Cambodia, and 
Indo-China. 

Then two years later came “Man’s 
Fate,” a novelized account of what he 
saw in the Chinese Revolution of 1925- 
27. Unlike Communist authors whose 
acquaintance with the barricades is 
limited to scuffles with police in Union 
Square, Malraux has heaved hand- 
grenades as well as epithets for the 
Cause. 

Successor to these ventures in the 
expression of heroism is “Days of 
Wrath,” presenting the continuing 
theme in its most limpid form. For 
Malraux, a realist in technique, is a 
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romanticist in theory. To him art means 
not the mirroring of life, but its magni- 
fication, the “attempt to give men a 
consciousness of their own hidden 
greatness.” 
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FROST: He Is Sometimes a Poet 
And Sometimes a Stump-S peaker 


A FURTHER RANGE. By Robert Frost. 102 
pages, 12,000 words. Holt, New York. 
$2.50. 


Robert Frost doesn’t subsist solely 
on potatoes any more. The old lean 
years are gone for good. Amherst Col- 
lege pays him a full professor’s salary 
to have him around the campus a few 
months out of the twelve for informal 


readings and discussions. . And other : 


colleges: and universities compete for 
his occasional lectures.. 


So he usually summers at his Ver- 


mont farm, turns to Amherst in the 
Fall, and moves to Florida in Winter, 
stopping at various ivy-clad auditori- 


ums on the way back. There’s plenty |, 


of time to write poetry, too. And maga- 
zines which rejected his stuff for two 


decades now print whatever fragments 


they can get. 

But perhaps security and learned ad- 
miration have become a little too pleas- 
ant. Frost-was not making the rounds 
of the colleges when he wrote such 
lines as these: 

Home is the place where, when you have 

to go there, 

They have to-take you in. 

Or these, describing birches: 


Often you must have seen them 

Loaded with ice a sunny Winter morn- 
ing 

After a rain. They click upon them- 
selves 

As the breeze rises, and turn many-col- 
ored 

As the stir cracks and crazes their 
enamel. 


Soon the sun’s warmth makes them shed 
crystal shells, 
Shattering and avalanching on the snow- 


crust— 

Such heaps of broken glass to sweep 
away 

You'd think the inner dome of heaven 
had fallen. 








OTHER NEW BOOKS 





THE ISLANDS. By Gerald Warner Brace. 
314 pages. 90,000 words. Putnam, New 
York. $2.50. What happened when a Bea- 
con Street lady tried to turn a good boat- 
builder into a bad civil engineer. Well- 
written and chock-full of authentic char- 
acters, this is the best down-easter novel 
that has appeared in months. 


GENERAL SMUTS. By Sarah Gertrude 
Millin. 330 pages. 110,000 words. Bibliog- 
raphy, index. Little, Brown, Boston. $3.50. 
First of two volumes about South Africa’s 
most prominent citizen. Not a brilliant job, 
but it contains a lot of interesting stuff 
about Smuts and the Boer War. 


I WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES. By Hu- 
bert Skidmore. 305 pages. 90,000 words. 
Doubleday, Doran, N. Y. $2. Three judges, 
including Sinclair Lewis, awarded this 
vivid novel a $1,500 prize for fiction. Hit’s 
a right smart piece a writin bout them Blue 
Ridge Mountain folks efn yore not on- 
sittled by their manner a talkin. 

PARNELL’S FAITHFUL FEW. By Mar- 
garet Leamy. 235 pages. 70,000 words. 
Macmillan, New York. $2.50. The wife of 
the editor of Charles Stewart Parnell’s 
newspaper gives inside facts about the 

famous nationalist’s last bitter year. A col- 

orful chapter of Irish history. 
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His new book is disappointing. The 
51 poems, quatrains, triplets and coup- 
lets—some of which have appeared in 
magazines—seldom attain the early 
heights. Frost’s further range carries 
him beyond the Green and White Moun- 
tains into the realm of religion and 
government. But it is a downhill jour- 
ney. “To a Thinker,” admittedly di- 
rected at President Roosevelt, may well 
cause readers to wonder whether the 
author is a poet or a Republican: 

The last step taken ed your heft 

Decidedly upon the left. 

One more would throw you on the right. 

Another still—you see your plight. 

You call- this thinking, but it’s walking. 

Not even that, it’s only rocking, 

Or weaving like a stabled horse: 

From force to matter and back to force... 


Frost fans will also weave from this 





Robert Frost: By Profession a Poet; 
Thanks to His Poetry, a Professor 


sort of matter. But they will find com- 
fort in “The Old Barn at the Bottom 
of the Fogs”: 

Its only windows were the crevices 

All up and down it. So that waking there 

Next morning to the light of day was 

more 

Like waking in a cage of silver bars. 

There is also some reassurance in 
“Moon Compasses”’: 

I stole forth dimly in the dripping pause 

Between two downpours to see what 

there was, 

And a masked moon had spread down 

compass rays 

To a cone mountain in the midnight haze, 

As if the final estimate were hers, 

And as it measured in her calipers, 

The mountain stood exalted in its place. 

So love will take between the hands a 

face. . 

Several other poems show similar 
flashes of the old fire. “A Further 
Range” is worth its price. But readers 
who remember “North of Boston” and 
“Mountain Interval” must not expect 
too much. 


® The poet, known internationally as 
an interpreter of New England, was 
born in San Francisco and spent his 
first ten years there. His grandfather, 
a Lawrence, Mass., mill owner, sent 
him to Dartmouth and later to Harvard. 
But young Frost found both institutions 
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tiresome and didn’t wait for his de. 
grees. 

Conscious of his literary proficiency, 
he was unconcerned dbout failures as 
a cobbler and newspaper reporter. His 
worried grandsire finally settled the 
family disgrace on a small farm near 
Derry, N. H. There Frost and his wife, 
a former schoolteacher, lived for the 
next twelve years. Between potato- 
raising and teaching at a local school, 
he managed a living. 

Occasionally the now-defunct New 
York Independent accepted a poem. 
But the Atlantie-Century-Harpers 
triumvirate contracted its lofty brow 
in pained disapproval. Then Frost sold 
the farm, took his wife and four chil- 
dren to England, and persuaded a pub- 
lisher to bring out “A Boy’s. Will.” 
Soon after that, the Atlantic Monthly 
was asking for—and printing—poems 
it had previously turned down.- 

At 61, the winner of two Pulitzer 
prizes for poetry would rather talk 
than eat ginger ice cream. He can hold 
forth all night to any congenial gath- 
ering; simple, humorous and kindly, he 
rather fancies himself as a philosopher. 
Hostile criticism upsets him, but he 
seldom encounters anything but praise 
in the academic halls he now frequents. 
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CrRuELTY: In his suit for divorce, 
Dr. Joseph Cowle of Detroit charged 
his wife with breaking a chair over his 
head: “She just went ‘bam’ with the 
chair for no reason. And she stole my 
ukelele. God, was that woman cruel 
to me! What I have gone through!” 
Divorce not granted. 

Home Work: Mrs. Beatrice Jacobson 
of Salem, Mass., said her husband, a 
220-pound wrestler, practiced on her. 
Divorce granted. 

Hicu Hat: In January something fell 
from a ceiling at the New York Board 
of Education and crushed a new $3 hat 
belonging to Miss Mary Hallett, WPA 
worker. Since then the head of the 
board, the Superintendent of Schools, 
the Corporation Counsel and numerous 
investigators have looked into the mat- 
ter. Latest report: Miss Hallett will be 
reimbursed—after the full Board of 
Education acts and the auditor and 
controller give their O.K.’s. Cost of red 
tape to date: $100; plus hat, $3; total 
$103. 


New Faces: Two new strip artists 
featured in “Nude Facts,” a Baltimore 
burlesque show, were billed out front: 
“A Pair of Lovely New Faces.” 

INTERLUDE: Motoring home from 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., Alan Valentine, 
president of Rochester University, 
stopped near a burning barn and ran 
to rescue a pig. The pig charged, hurl- 
ing Dr. Valentine into a mud bog. He 
rushed to awaken the farmer. A 40g 
bit his leg. The farmer’s wife came to 
the door: “I declare! This is the first 
time this has happened to us.” 
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® Frigidaire’s new low price water 
cooler makes it possible to have an 
abundant supply of cool, refreshing 
water in your office. Water con- 
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right temperature—for health and 
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